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HESTER’S HISTORY. 


A New Senriau TAte. 
—_——__ > —— 


CHAPTER XVIII, MRS. HAZELDEAN GETS A NEW 
GOWN. 


“Wert, I must say you need a handsome 
dress, Margaret!” said Lady Helen. “I am 
glad to find you getting so much more like 
other people as to think of it. I shall be very 
pleased to lend you our young dressmaker for a 
week orso. You may trust her with anything. 
She is a most efficient person.” 

“ What are you going to have,” asked Miss 
Madge, in an ecstasy of interest. “ Have cerise 
satin—so useful for dinner. Not very service- 
able to be sure, but then a little French chalk 
is such an excellent thing for gravy stains.” 

“Thank you, Madge,” said Mrs. Hazeldean, 
laughing; “but I believe cerise satin would 
take away my appetite.” 

“Would it now?” said the Honourable 
Madge, quite shocked. “ Well, do you know 
I think I always eat better when I have a 
lively bit of colour about me.” 

“T hope you will smarten her up a little,” 
she said to Hester. ‘It is a great opportunity 
for her, and I hope you and she will both take 
advantage of it. She wears very good materials, 
you know, my dear,” said poor Madge, sighing, 
and feeling her own flimsy gown between her 
finger and thumb. “She is ladylike, I must 
say; but she selects such dowdy colours, and 
she has no regard at all for Paris style. She 
has all her gowns made high up to her throat, 
and she never puts a bit of powder in her hair. 
She means well, I am sure, for she is good, you 
know, my dear, as good as gold; but it’s a 
pity to see her waste herself as she does. For 
she is handsome, is Margaret, though Helen 
don’t see it. 

TI shall miss you sadly, my dear. I have no 
relish now for the solitude of my own chamber, 
which used to please me vastly—for ten minutes 
orsoatatime. There is no one else in this place 
who enters into the ideas that prey upon my 
mind. Yet I do not grudge you to her if you 
improve dear Margaret. You are a lady, my 
dear, and no one pretends to deny that. You 
must show her a good example. Take some of 
your pretty gowns, and wear them under her 
nose,” 





“No, Miss Madge,” said Hester, “ I will 
lock them all up in my trunk, and I have half a 
mind to lose the key. I am sick of pretty 
gowns. I believe I shall never wear anything 
all my days but a very old plain frock. When 
this gets threadbare”—looking at her sleeve— 
“it will be very nice. I think when I get time 
I will have a piece of sack-cloth and make 
myself a new dress. I am tired of your pinks 
and your greens, your satins, and your gauzes.” 

The Honourable Madge stood transfixed for 
a few moments in silence. 

‘My dear,” she said, presently, “with such 
ideas in your mind, I cannot think where your 
genius came from.” 

And then she went away sorrowful, disap- 
pointed in her favourite. 

So it had been arranged that Hester was to 
be lent out to Mrs. Hazeldean. ‘The evening 
before her departure for the village, Lady Helen 
and Miss Golden drove away to dine some- 
where at a distance; but they had not been 
gone above two hours when Miss Janet walked 
into Hester’s tower-room with all her magnifi- 
cent dining paraphernaiia removed, and a 
dressing-gown thrown over her muslin petti- 
coats. 

“On such a night to be sent home again, 
after enduring to dress in the cold!” she ex- 
claimed, with her chin raised to the extreme 
angle of pique and indignant vexation. And 
no wonder she was vexed. She had gone to 
the trouble of doing away with her pretty dark 
curls, in place of which a snow-white edifice, 
ornamented with roses, had been erected on 
her head. And I must say that her face looked 
very charming underneath it, surmounting her 
Jong wrapper of rose-coloured flannel. 

“ A pretty country to live in, if it is not safe 
to drive a few miles along the road at night !” 
continued Miss Janet. “ 1 don’t believe in it, for 
my part. I think the whole fuss has come of 
Sir Archie Munro’s talent for ordering about, 
and protecting, forsooth! Not safe, indeed! 
Why, I never knew the people anything but 
civil and good-natured. And if it be not safe 
to drive a few miles along the road, what a 
nice prospect for my getting home to Eng- 
land !” 

Miss Janet seated herself in Hester’s low 
arm-chair by the fender, and made herseif as 
comfortable as she could. 

“Give up fidgetting about, do, and come 
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and sit down and have a talk,” she said to 
Hester. ‘ What makes you so shy of talking 
to me, I wonder, when I am always telling you 
my concerns? It is a perfect relief to me some- 
times to pour them out upon you. There is 
something so demure about you, as if you 
would not repeat a word for the world; and 
yet you contrive to let so much sympathy out 
of your eyes as to keep one going on! I’ll pro- 
mise not to say one word about dress, and you 
couldn’t have a better offer than that in this 
place! Neither Miss Madge nor my Lady Helen 
would treat you half so liberally.’ 

So Hester sat down with idle fingers and de- 
livered herseif up for the hour into Miss Gol. 
den’s whimsical hands. 

“Tt will be insufferably dull here, you know, 
for me during the next week,” said Janet. 
“T do think I should have run away long ago 
if you had not arrived. And it is getting more 
stupid every day with us down below. I really 
used to be a most entertaining person myself, 
but I get no encouragement now, and the con- 
sequence is | have completely subsided. Lady 
Helen pretends to know nothing about the 
shocking things that are going on in the country, 
and I believe she does live with her ears full of 
cotton wool, but a few little drops of horror 
must distil through, 1 think, for something is 
telling on her temper. Then there is Madge— 
why my war of wits with the Honourable 
Madge used to keep the household alive; but 
now she is so full of mystery, she actually 
grows silent—does not observe the little shafts 
I fling at her. As for Sir Archie, I half believe 
he is concerned with the rebels, so wrapt up 
in his own thoughts has he become; except, 
indeed, when his mothcr is present, and 
then it is amusing and highly edifying, I am 
sure, to see the efforts he puts forth to entertain 
her !” 

Miss Janet tossed her head, as if she thought 
there were other people whom he ought to think 
it worth his while to entertain. 

“Why, Miss Golden,” said Hester—‘ why 
do you think Sir Archie Munro is concerned 
with the rebels ?” 

“Well, I can hardly tell you,” said Miss 
Janet, yawning, “except that he has grown so 
dull and anxious, and seems to expect dreadful 
things to happen. If perfectly loyal I don’t 
see what reason he has to be uneasy. He is 
making lis arrangements as if he expected a 
siege, or something of that sort. He actually 
took au opportunity to advise me to go home 
the other day. A most hospitable bridegroom 
I declare !” 

* Bridegroom !” repeated Hester, involun- 
tarily, and then checked herself, shocked at her 
own thoughtlessness, for Miss Golden had been 
looking in the fire, and perhaps had forgotten 
her presence. 

“Oh yes, to be sure, bridegroom!” said 
Janet, looking round, no way displeased nor 
abashed. “I thought every one knew about 
that pretty well. 1t is an old engagement, and 
peomises to be older before it is brought to a 





If Lady Helen eduld ont her way 
it might be finished off to-morrow. But she 
can’t get her way!” said Miss Janet, with a 
little grimace of defiant satisfaction. ‘No, we 
are nice quiet easy-going people here, and we 
don’t like to be hurried. We like to take our 
time. We are very comfortable as we are.” 

And Janet embraced her knee, and smiled at 
the fire, and appeared as cosy as any one could 
wish to be. Hester looked at the luxurious 
self-complacent young lady, and thought of 
Pierce. His ring was still round Hester’s neck. 
That last command of the Mother Augustine 
had prevented the possibility of its ever being 
delivered by Hester to its rightful owner, 
now present. She could not explain her ac- 
quaintanceship with Mr. Pierce without dis- 
covering her connexion with Lady Humphrey. 
The intention had long been in her mind to 
return the ring, in a letter to the young gentle- 
man; but what with letters to the Mother 
Augustine, and letters to Lady Humphrey, 
every opportunity for her pen had hitherto been 
fully taken advantage of. She thought about 
Pierce, and his pains, and his hopes, and his 
fears, and she pitied him. And she looked 
upon Janet, and strongly desired to know the 
secret of her heart. She did not doubt that 
Pierce was forgotten, yet she could not make 
up her mind that Sir Archie was beloved. 
Janet’s manner in speaking of him made her 
indignant. If he did not deserve something 
better than this, if the plighting of his troth 
had not called forth some deeper sentiment 
than Miss Janet seemed to feel, then the world 
was turning out a place altogether not worth 
living in. 

“Yes, he actually advised me to go home, 
said Janet ; “planning my journey as coolly as 
if he were my father sending me to school. 
He said I ought to lose no time, but I said, 
‘By your leave, Sir Archie; why?’ He said, 
because there were going to be ‘sadder doings 
yet in the country, “that by-and-by I might 
want to escape, when travelling “might not 
be so easy. 1 was not going to be ordered off 
that way. It did not suit me. So I made him 
a curtsey, and said, ‘ By your leave, Sir Archie, 
I am not a coward; and I intend to stay a 
little longer.” And so I do. But I went to 
Lady Helen, and told her Sir Archie was turn- 
ing me out of doors. I said I should go. She 
sobbed into her handkerchief and declared that 
she could not part with me. She promised me 
some pretty gaieties at Christmas. And I con- 
sented to remain.” 

* How will gaicties agree with the sad doings 
spoken of by Sir Archie?” asked Hester, who 
had got a little paie. 

Janet shrugged her shoulders. ‘We are 
not going to make our plans to suit grumblers,” 
she said. ‘I am dying for a little excitement. 
We will have all we can get. And I can tell 
Sir Archie, that I will not be turned back 
another night all because some ill-conducted 
soldiers are making a row among the people 
upon the road. It is dull enough here all the 
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. 
time without having one’s meagre bit of amuse- 
ment taken away.” 

And Miss Golden, having delivered herself 
of these and other kindred sentiments, stood 
up, sighed, yawned, gave Hester a sudden des- 
perate hug, and went away. 

Hester, next morning, felt a great leaping 
at heart when she folded up Lady Helen’s yards 
of tabinet and velvet, bombazine and paduasoy, 
laid them aside for an interval of rest, and de- 
parted in Mrs. Hazeldean’s pony phaeton for 
the village. ‘This was the friend who had been 
promised her by the Mother Augustine, with 
whom she was now going to become more 
closely acquainted. Hitherto she had only had 
glimpses of a bright dark face, even the mo- 
mentary vision of whose strengih and sweet- 
ness had made her unaccountably glad. 

Mrs. Hazeldean’s house stood among its 
trees, somewhat backward, high up at the end 
of the village street, just where it ascended a 
hill with some toil; along the sides of which 
hill the houses lagged and straggled, as if 
some of them had not had strength or perse- 
verance for the ascent. It had an ample, dark- 
red, comfortable exterior, with expansive win- 
dows well-lined with warm draperies, with a 
jovial-looking knocker on the hall door, and 
just enough ivy on the gable and chimneys to 
soften off the edges of the ruddy walls, and 
blend the homely pile into the picturesque 
masses of the greenery around it. In the cor- 
ners of the mossy lawn, round the boles of the 
old trees, the scarlet geraniums wove their 
burning hieroglyphics. Showers of vivid amber, 
and irregular drifts of rosy brown swept over 
branches that still kept a remnant of their 
summer draperies; over the tall trees that 
looked down upon the chimneys, the lower 
foliage of that sanctuary of sweets which was 
half garden, half orchard, away to the back- 
ward; and the denser leafiness of the sober 
grove that wandered away from the gable, 
behind which the sun had a trick of setting 
with a particularly fiery glamour of wintry 
evenings. 

Within, this house was a den of wholesome 
comfort, a very nest for repose. Everything 
was faultless, regular, in perfect order; yet 
nothing stiff, nothing monotonous, nor prim. 
“She hath looked well to the paths of her 
house, and hath not eaten her bread idle.” So 
said her glittering table, so the choice pictures 
on her walls; so said her shining rooms, with 
their subdued glow of colouring and their grate- 
fully tempered light; so the few servants, in 
their good humour with the world and worship 
of their mistress. So said the poor; who asked 
not in vain for the crumbs that fell from her 
board. 

It was not easy to persuade Hester that she 
had come to this house a great deal more to rest 
than to do work. But very soon she began to 
realise that this wonderfully fine gown of Mrs. 
Hazeldean’s, about which there had been some 
talk, was little but an excuse to bring her there, 
a peg on which to hang a deed of kindness. 





True, some dark violet poplin, and some black 
velvet were suffered to be at her disposal for 
two or three hours every morning, but after 
that they were sure to slip through her fingers 
in an unaccountable manner, sometimes by one 
accident, sometimes by another. And the 
reading of choice books, pleasant chat, invigora- 
ting rambles through the frosty glens, refresh- 
ing visits to the friendly poor in the cottages, 
together with delicious spells of mere dreamy 
idleness, filled up the remainder of the measure of 
the days; till Hester began to wonder if she 
were still indeed Hester; not rather some other 
person who had been born under a lucky star, 
to be loved, and petted, and indulged by Mrs. 
Hazeldean. Till Lady Helen, from her castle, 
began to send messages: to which Mrs. Ha- 
zeldean always replied that the work Hester 
had been sent to her to do was still far from 
being finished. And till Lady Helen began to 
grumble. 

“1 knew how it would be,” she said. “I 
knew that dear Margaret would discover the 
girl’s talent, and set about replenishing her whole 
wardrobe. Not that I grudge her the oppor- 
tunity I am sure, nor yet that I think it is not 
needed. But Christmas is drawing near, and 
there is such a great deal to be done !” 

Sir Archie Munro had always been in the 
habit of paying frequent visits to his aunt. She 
shared all his sympathies, she was in all his 
secret counsels. This was but natural, since it 
was true that there was not a person with an 
anxiety, or a trouble, who ever came near Mrs. 
Hazeldean without ‘instinctively turning to her 
for something, he knew not what, of assistance, 
courage, or assuagement, which he felt blindly 
but unerringly sure she had to give. Thus 
there was not a matter requiring judgment, 
especially fine and strong, which Mrs. Hazel- 
dean was not called upon, somehow, to judge ; 
not a difficulty which other people gave up in 
despair which was not brought to Mrs. Hazel- 
dean to be solved. Above all, there was not a 
sorrow more than usually burthensome to her 
neighbour, of which she did not lighten the 
load by taking a share upon her shoulders. 
Bat tlen nobody knew this except the doctor 
and his wife; unless the people out of doors 
took to telling their own secrets, and to whis- 
pering her holy fame at their firesides, among 
their prayers. 

So Sir Archie was in the habit of coming to 
talk over the affairs of the country with his 
aunt, and he did not think it necessary to dis- 
continue his visits, because it so happened that 
Hester was in the house. And so pleasant was 
it round that fireside of an evening when the 
miseries of the country were laid aside for a 
while, so terribly interesting when they were 
not, that Hester began to slip naturally into 
her place in the family group, to forget for the 
time that she was a dressmaker, and to almost 
lose her awe of that grand goodly gentleman, 
Sir Archie Munro. The only thing that sur- 
prised and disappointed her in him a little was 
his anxiety about Mrs. Hazeldean’s new dress. 
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She was so tired of this among the women at 
the castle, that it was rather a dismay to her to 
hear Sir Archie on the subject. 

“Ts this the new gown, Aunt Margaret ?” he 
would ask, touching her sleeve. “I do assure 
you I am very anxious to see you in that 
dress.” 

And then he would look from Mrs. Hazel- 
dean to Hester, and from Hester to Mrs. Hazel- 
dean, till Hester would shrink back into her 
chair and feel intolerably guilty, being so con- 
scious as she was of her strange idleness. But 
Mrs. Hazeldean would say, smiling, 

“ Patience, patience! I am in no hurry with 
that gown, Archie.” 

And there were times as well when Sir 
Archie happened in after he had seen his 
aunt’s cloak fluttering alone upon the road, and 
gave Hester still further lessons in making 
friends with him. I have not time now to set 
down the conversations which passed between 
them, but they were quaint enough and simple 
enough to put to shame the would-be wiser 
gossip of many people who would have liked to 
hear them. There was not a compliment in the 
whole of them, and yet, having assured Mrs. 
Hazeldean that he would not disturb Hester, Sir 
Archie was hardly so careful as he might have 
been. Hester’s simplicity began to wonder. 
She began to tremble when she saw Sir Archie 
coming down the avenue alone, and to wish 
that Mrs. Hazeldean would not go out without 
her. I do not know how it was that he be- 
trayed himself so far one day as to send Hester, 
after his departure, flying up the stairs on the 
tip-toe of terror lest the very walls should hear 
her heart beating with delight, sadly wrong, 
but also with honest fear and remorse. What 
way was this that the sun had begun to shine, 
catching up all the colours of the world, and 
weaving them together with its rays in an inex- 
tricable confusion of enchantment? Oh, Miss 
Janet Golden, what would you think of this? 
Oh, Sir Archie, the splendid and the great, why 
could you not remain the hero you used to be? 
Sat down Hester and wept. But the next day 
she arose up in amazement at her silly mistake. 
And she set to work to extol every one except 
herself. And this strange blunder which she 
had fallen into was not to be cleared up in her 
own mind, without leaving some traces which 
might endure many a day. It was a great pity 
she had been born such a fool, Hester thought. 
But having set herself somewhat to rights, she 
acknowledged that she had received a proper 
check for her forgetfulness of matters.most 1m- 
portant. And she tasked herself to improve her 
present opportunity of learning the political 
feelings of Sir Archie Munro. And she wrote 
many piteous letters on this subject to Lady 
Humphrey. 

‘ Mrs. Hazeldean was so persistently ingenious 
in delaying Hester’s operations on her dress that 
it required a very startling threat to bring her 
to her senses. Lady Helen and Miss Madge 
volunteered a sisterly excursion to her dwelling 
to inspect the many improvements which must 
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have been made in dear Margaret’s wardrobe 
by this time. 

This proposal had its effect, and Hester was 
packed up and returned to her employers. And 
a few days afterwards Mrs. Hazeldean came to 
dine at the castle. 

“ How do you like my new dress ?” whispered 
she to her nephew, as she took her seat by his 
side at the dinner-table. And she slightly held 
up as she spoke a silken purple fold of her 
right royal-looking robe. 

Sir Archie flashed a bright look into her 
smiling face, and helped her to turkey. This 
was no time for sentiment. But it was :e- 
marked by Lady Helen, when the ladies reached 
the drawing-room, that dear Archie had been 
more like himself during dinner-time to-day 
than ever she had seen him since these hideous 
doings had begun in the country. 

* And she sewed all this, did she?” he said, 
having found his way to Mrs. Hazeldean’s side 
immediately on his reappearance in the draw- 
ing-room. “ Every stitch of it?” he asked, ex- 
amining the long-expected gown. “And what 
verdict have you brought me wrapped up in the 
folds of this handsome skirt ?” 

“Here is my answer,” said Mrs, Hazeldean, 
as the door opened and Hester appeared, led by 
the Honourable Madge, who had seconded, quite 
rapturously, dear Margaret’s request that the 
young inmate of the tower-room should be in- 
vited to the drawing-room ; this being only a 
family party, no high-born guests present to 
be shocked. And Hester, in her trepidation at 
such condescension, had quite forgotten her 
resolution announced to Madge, of confining 
herself to the use of threadbare garments for 
the remainder of her life, and had recognised 
the expedience of clothing herself in the pretty 
grey silk, and long coral ear-rings, which had so 
nearly brought her into trouble with the Mother 
Augustine. And in these, and with her hair 
packed round her head like so much twisted 
bullion, and with her face as fresh and fair as 
it could be, it were quite hopeless to find a 
sweeter-looking young thing than our Hester 
looked on the occasion. 


CHAPTER XIX. MISS MADGE’S REBEL. 
Lavy Hetex Muyro might live with her 
ears full of cotton wool, and Miss Janet Golden 
might toss her head at having her horses turned 
on the road when going out for an evening’s 
amusement ; but there were fierce doings 
making a hot progress through the country, 
the perpetrators of which were but little con- 
cerned for the convenience of fair ladies. 

Dire tidings did the daily post now bring to 
the peaceful fishing village, that had sat, grate- 
fully, for so many hundred years, in the lap of 
its fertile glens, at the feet of its bountiful bay. 
A hostile soldiery, utterly unchecked in their 
terrible license, scoured the land. The flower 
of the population was melting off the mountain- 
sides; dales and hamlets were giving up their 
strength and pride to the prison, the torture, 
and the gibbet. Even already in our glens the 
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wail of desolation had arisen among the cottages. 
Sir Archie Munro, in anguish for his people, 
strove in vain to shield them from the horrors 
of the times. Day by day one disappeared and 
another disappeared from among the hearty 
glensmen. Frantic tales of distress came flying 
to the castle. The servants clenched their 
hands and cursed over their work. Miss Madge 
sat up in her solitude and wept herself nearly 
blind. Lady Helen went into Eeebosios at every 
fresh piece of news. Miss Golden blanched 
and was silent for a while, but refused to believe 
one half the stories. And Hester sat up in her 
tower with her needle trembling in her fingers ; 
for thestitching and ornamenting, the embroider- 
ing and flouncing, had all to go on the same, 
just as if a rain of blood had not begun to fall 
over the land. 

Miss Golden began to think that it had been 
better she had taken Sir Archie’s advice and 
returned to England; but she was, as she had 
said, not a coward, and she made up her mind, 
bravely enough, to see the worst to its end. 
Lady Helen lamented sorely that she should 
have been the means of bringing her darling 
Janet to so miserable a country. Yet, in the 
same breath, her ladyship quarrelled with her 
son, because he proposed for the women of the 
household a prudent retreat to England or 
France till such time as these miseries should 
be over. No, why should they go flying over 
the world, to hide themselves, as if they were a 
set of rebels? She believed that Archie made 
the most of things. They could not get so bad 
as he seemed to expect. She would not set off 
on a journey in such times, to be dragged out 
of her coach and shot. She would just lie by on 
the cosiest couch in her drawing-room, with the 
most interesting novel she could lay hands 
upon ; and let no one come telling her frightful 
stories till this panic should have subsided, and 
the world have come to its senses! 

One day a terrible cry arose throughout the 
glens, rolled along the valley, rang through 
the mountains, The name of a man, a rebel, 
hunted by the soldiers, was shouted from rock 
to rock, till the very echoes bandied it about 
with shuddering shrieks—was muttered in 
prayers by tongues that quivered and clove to 
the mouth with terror. This man was the joy 
and pride of his friends, foremost among the 
favourites of the lowly glenspeople. They 
hunted him in the morning, and they hunted 
him in the evening, and days went past, and 
even his own kinsfolk had no clue to his 
hiding-place. And a month went past. A stray 
goat had given him milk, and the heath had 
given him its berries; but these resources having 
failed, he was at last driven by starvation from 
his lair. Pallid, shivering, his clothing satu- 
rated with the damps of the dripping cavern in 
which he had lain, tottering upon his feet with 
the weakness of hunger, fearing to mect the 
form of a man lest an enemy should make him 
his prey, or to draw near a dwelling lest de- 
struction should come with him over the 


late, he found himself driven by the very 
scourge of approaching death to creep down a 
little lower on the mountain side, were it even 
to warm his shivering limbs by the sides of the 
wandering kine, or to crave a handful of meal 
out of a roving beggar’s wallet. 

No such comfort for the hunted rebel. The 
soldiers espied his meagre stooping form, creep- 
ing along under the shelter of the whin-bushes 
and heathery knolls. It would have been difli- 
cult for eyes less practised in man-hunting to 
recognise the stalwart youth who had flown to 
the hills from the bayonet, in the bent shud- 
dering creature who souglit shelter from the 
bonnie braes that had carried his feet with pride. 
But these soldiers were right skilful at their 
work. 

The game was scented ; the cry was up. Oh, 
that a jovial ruddy sun should ever look down 
and smile upon such a piteous scene! A brave 
son of the mountains, hunted like a fox to the 
death among those mountains, tle pure love of 
mother-land being his crime. But then Lady 
Helen said he was very much to blame. He 
had been right well off in his cottage in the 
glens. Why need he take to troubling himself 
about the misery of his country ? And certainly 
it was most inconsiderate of him to throw her 
ladyship into hysterics on her sofa. 

The chase lasted long, for the rebel knew the 
secrets of his hills. But bloodhounds will not 
be balked when they have once scented blood, 
neither would our brave soldiers miss their 
prey. Yet, notwithstanding, when it was late 
in the afternoon this rebel, having been started 
some seven times since morning, gave them the 
slip, and was lost sight of in the neighbourhood 
of the castle. 

The cook had just sent up an afternoon cup 
of tea to the several bedrooms of the ladies. 
The red setting sun was warming up the com- 
fortable haunts of the kitchen, pantries, house- 
keeper’s room, and the various closets and pas- 
sages of the servants’ quarters. Several of the 
servants were odianl together in a passage 
discussing in whispers the latest news of the 
rebel hunt. Pretty Polly, Lady Helen’s maid, 
was pale and red-eyed, struggling to put in her 
word between recurring agonies of tears. But 
then the rebel in question was her lover. When 
last she had seen him he had been handsome 
and stout, bringing her a bunch of gay ribbons 
from the fair. Now he was a shadow, a spectre 
of starvation, with a price upon his head, and 
bayonets lying in wait for him at every point 
from which the blessed wind could blow. Good 
God! who was this, here amongst them ? 

Pat the butler had opened a back door of 
the premises, leading into a thick grove, into 
which evening shadows were already creeping. 
A flying phantom, somewhat like a galvanised 
skeleton, had leaped past him through the 
doorway, clasped its hands in his face, and sped 
on further into the castle. 

Poor Polly sank in a little pale heap in her 
corner, and was a trouble to no one till such 





threshold of a fellow-creature ; sick and deso- 


time as people had leisure to look to her, 
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unasked. It was the best thing she could have 
done in the interests of her lover, for had she 
been conscious of what followed, her shrieks 
or her moans might have betrayed him. The 
other servants fell back on each side as our 
rebel dashed amongst them. No one spoke, 
but they signed to him to pass up the stairs. 
And up the stairs he fled. ° 

“To the tower!” some one whispered. 
What tower, and where? Poor rebel dashed 
blindly onward, upward, beat the doors right 
and left with his feeble hands, burst over Miss 
Madge’s threshold in the end, and precipitated 
himself into the middle of her floor; stood in 
her very presence, quivering, suppliant. 

The Honourable Madge was at her afternoon 
cup of tea. A cup of tea was a thing that had 
always comforted her greatly, and was the only 
medicine she found soothing during the sorrows 
of these times. She was seated on a settee in 
the corner of her room, with a table drawn up 
before her ; a table on which were placed a tray, 
an ancient silver tea-pot, some thin bread and 
butter in a dish, some sweet winter apples and 
a tea-cup with its saucer. And Miss Madge’s 
feet were on a footstool. Nothing could be 
more comfortable and placid than the appear- 
ance which she presented amongst these kindly- 
looking arrangements. 

The settee on which Miss Madge was sit- 
ting was long and low, and was placed in a 
corner with its back to the wall. It was 
covered very amply with chintz of a large 
pattern, Chinese pagodas on an amber ground, 
mandarins seated apparently upon tea-chests, 
presenting roses to languishing ladies with 
curled-up toes and very arched eyebrows. And 
the settee was draped down to the ground with 
a garniture of that flouncing well known to be 
so dear to the Honourable Madge’s heart. 

Now if the Honourable Madge were mad, as 
had sometimes been whispered, most certain it 
is that she kept her madness for the amuse- 
ment of her friends. On such an emergency 
as this she was found to be exceedingly sane. 

“ My friend! my friend!” cried Miss Madge, 
clapping her mittens, and upsetting her tea-cup 
into the lap of her yellow silk dress. But 
that was nothing even to Miss Madge, at such 
amoment. She whirled up the tlounce of her 
settee with prompt hands. 

* Get under!” she cried, in a frantic whisper. 
“Crawl! Get in and lie close. In, in!” And 
she pushed him in and packed him away till 
there was not a vestige him to be seen. 
** Now, God’s mercy be with you, and keep as 
still as if you were dead !” 

* And it may be that mocking will be eatch- 
ing,” muttered Madge to herself, as she cleared 
up the signs of her own confusion, “ for I think 
Death would have little to do but close your 
eyes |” 

Down on her knees she went, drying up the 
spilt tea. She arranged her little tray, she 
drew her table nearer to her couch. She spreasi 
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tea-stains. She was sipping her tea with her 
eyes upon her book, when the door was a second 
time thrown open, and a gentleman, an officer 
in the King’s service, appeared. 

I say a gentleman, for this officer had been 
bred to some of the habits of a gentleman, 
though he had a taste for rebel blood. And he 
was a little taken aback when he saw a simple- 
looking lady with astonished eyes raised at his 
intrusion, with her innocent cup of tea dropping 
sideways in amazement from its mincing fold 
in her genteelly arranged fingers, and with her 
fashionable novel on her knees. 

“I beg pardon,” he began, “ you are sur- 
prised—the fact is 4 

“Oh, pray, don’t apologise!” said the Ho- 
nourable Madge, making violently graceful 
efforts to overcome a ladylike surprise and bash- 
fulness, very creditable to any spinster on such 
an occasion. ‘It is I who should apologise for 
my stupidity. You have the advantage of me 
truly, though I have no doubt you are quite 
familiar to me if my memory were not so bad. 
To what do I owe the pleasure of such a 
charmingly unceremonious visit? Pray have 
a cup of tea, 1 always do of an afternoon. So 
refreshing! A cup of tea with such a book as 
this delightful Evelina in one’s hand, I call it 
a luxury, nothing less. And really, ha, ha! do 
you know I get so ridiculously absorbed in a 
story, ha, ha! I actually thought when I looked 
up that you were the hero, walking into the 
room.” 

And she reached down an ornamental cup 
and saucer of precious china, which was sitting 
most conveniently on a bracket above her head, 
poured some fragrant tea from her little silver 
pot, enriched it delightfully with thick cream and 
glistening sugar, and presented it with her 
sweetest smile to her gallant guest, as she was 
pleased to call him. . 

Now this soldier had heard tell that Miss 
Madge was a little “cracked.” She was not 
a lovely woman, and her sweetness and her 
Winningness were not much after his taste. 
However, her cup of tea was tempting, and 
the soldier was fatigued. He drank and he 
apologised. ie 

“The fact is, madam,” he said, “we have 
been searching for a rebel, supposed to have 
taken refuge in the castle.” 

Miss Madge gave a piercing little scream, and 
her cup fell with a crash upon the tray. 

“Ah, ah!” she shrieked, “they will be the 
death of me, these rebels! Oh, sir, be so 
good as not to go till you tell me. A rebel in 
the castle! Ah, my sad fate, a rebel! Pro- 
mise me that you will search, or I shall not 
sleep a wink. Not a wink for a month!” 

And the Honourable Madge’s eves began to 
roll, and her nostrils to quiver, and she began 
to flutter up and down in her seat. She had 
observed these ominous workings in Lady 
Helen on sundry occasions, and a bint was 
never lost upon Miss Madge. The officer made 





out her silken skirts, and picked up a novel, | her rapid protestations as to his activity, and 
which she placed open in her lap to hide the/ terrified at the prospect of approaching liys- 
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Charles Dickens.) 
terics, rang the bell violently, bowed, and 
retired. 

But Polly mounted guard over her lover that 
evening, in a very retired corner of the castle. 
And he was nursed and fattened unknown to 
master or mistress; unknown to any but the 
servants, Hester, and Miss Madge. And when 
he was able to go forth, he went in search of 
better fortune. 





THE ITALIAN LAUREATE’S LAST 
POE 


Arter Manzoni, who, however, can hardly 
be said to belong to the present generation, 
Giovanni Prati, author of Armando, takes the 
first place among the living poets of Italy. His 
being made poet-laureate over the head of a 
superior bard is an accident, of which no one— 
not even Manzoni—has a right to complain. 
Prati came in with the house of Savoy. He 
has been the king’s “ poet royal” for twenty 
years. We have only to read his Ode on 
the Marriage of Prince Humbert, to be con- 
vinced that eagles, even when they are born 
among the mountains of Tyrol, as Prati was, 
can learn the cackle of the farm-yard. It is 
true that eagles of this sort have to be tamed 
by kings. 

But Prati is something more than a_poet- 
laureate—he is a poet. Witness Armando, his 
new work, as fresh and brilliant as Edme- 
negarda, his boyish production; as vigorous 
and tlioughfal as his ballads and lyrics. Wit 
ness, too, the esteem in which he is held by his 
countrymen. 

Armando is a sort of life-drama—a poem and 
a play combined, with songs and ballads inter- 
spersed. It is a book for ladies and gentle- 
men, but it is also a book for men of letters. 
The extravagance of the nightmare scene, 
where the Devil, alias Mastragabito, is crucified, 
is rather far fetched but it is, perhaps, war- 
ranted by the subject. We object to Prati’s 
saying (as he does in the preface) that he fears 
his work is too original, and that he hoped, 
but hoped in vain, that “some great master, 
ancient or modern,” would have come to his 
assistance. Modesty of this sort provokes in- 
quiry, and inquiry shows that he has been in- 
debted to Manfred for suggestion of his 
spectre scenes, while Hamlet has suggested one 
at least of his soliloquies. 

The story of Armando is rather complicated, 
but it is worth telling. Armando is an Italian 
of high birth and great fortune, who has be- 
come sceptical and cynical from too much 
learning and goodness of heart—a dreamer who 
is half a madman and half a poet, but who 
might have remained a very sensible person if 
he had not fallen in love. He is described as a 
libertine in the decline of his youth—a “ pale 
and weary shadow,” wandering about the world 
in search of happiness and finding it not. He 
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is rather tall, with brown hair streaked with 
grey, and dark piercing eyes, which now aud | 
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then reveal the ‘“‘abysses of his soul.” He 
is slovenly in his attire, but always gentle- 
manly, like one who values himself, but de- 
spises the world’s opinion, and his smile (for he 
smiles sometimes) is withering and convulsive. 
After about three hundred lines of blank verse 
devoted to a vague summary of his early life, 
and a long address to the Muse, without which 
no Italian poem is complete, we find Armando 
wandering about the Apennines during a 
storm : 





The forest trees, tormented by the wind, 
Throw up their hundred hands and shriek aloud. 
The waters leap like tigers from the rocks, 


and Armando gets wet. He approaches a hut, 
and is about to enter, when a shepherd rushes 
out and asks him to be quiet, as his children— 
Nello and Rosetta—are asleep. It turns out 
that they are dead. “The tempest will awake 
them,” says Armando. “I think not so,” re- 
plies the shepherd. The usual comparisons are 
made between Death and Sleep, and the traveller 
is admitted to a view of the children. Two or 
three days after this, Armando meets a gipsy 
girl called Pachita, and has his fortune told. 
Her song is one of the gems of the book, and 
ought to be set to music. He visils the battle- 
fields of San Martino and Montebello, meets 
a soldier with a wooden leg and the Cross of 
St. Helena—a veteran of “ Vaterld”—who sings 


a song and disappears, kissing his ribbon. Ar- 
mando himself never sings, but he is the 
cause of song in others—and indeed his 
life and adventures would be nothing without 


the He goes south and loses his way 
in a Calabrian valley, where he meets a wolf, 
but no wolf-hunter, which is a pity: a Wolf 
Hunter’s Song would have been acceptable. 
He gazes on tlie settingsun. ‘Take the salute 
of an Immortal!” he exclaims, raising his hat 
to it. He visits a seaport town, where a number 
of fishermen are amusing themselves at the ex- 
pense of a poor idiot, who has lost his wits in 
consequence of the oppression of the Bourbons. 
The fool’s song is as witty as fools’ songs (im 
print) usually are, and the ensuing conversation 
is so “ wisely absurd” that we are afraid it was 
intended for a bit of metaphysics. Armando gets 
into a boat and hears a boatman’s song, which is 
fresh and bright, salor-like, and full of ten- 
derness and love, with the splash of the waves 
in it. His subsequent adventures are rather 
numerous. He visits a clurcliyard and makes 
the acquaintance of a grave-digger (who sings 
a song); he enters a wayside inn, where a 
drunken man, called Joshua, the butt of his 
companions, is tampering with a_ clock, say- 
ing that he is the Joshua of the Bible and is 
gomg to make the sun stand still; he strolls 
into the forest and meets a brigand, who is talk- 
ative but songless; and on his way to some 
obseure hut, his resting place for the night, he 
overhears a fine song in praise of poverty sung 
by a labouring mau on his way home. In the 
middle of the night he is awakened by the 
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sound of a lute and wild ecstatic cries. It is 
Pachita “ singing herself to death ” outside the 
hut. Her death has such an effect on Armando, 
whose madness is growing upon him, that he at 
once leaves the neighbourhood ; and soon after- 
wards the story and the author have a bout 
of singing on their own account, under the 
head of Lyrics, including Jupiter, or the Voice 
of the Air; Saturn (the Earth) ; Vulcan (Fire) ; 
Neptune (Water) ; Androgeus (the Voice of the 
Spirit); and Pan (All Things). We cannot say 
we think much of these specimens, but perhaps 
they are intended to show what Armando 
could do if he lost his head. When he re- 
appears on the scene he is in Rome, and about 
to pay a visit to his old friend Pagolo the 
sculptor. In a long and wearisome soliloquy 
he mentions (for the first time) the name of 
Clara—that “fiend in angel’s mould” who has 
blighted his existence. He becomes a suitor 
for the hand of Arbella, the sculptor’s daughter, 
and half forgets “extinct Clara;” a dreadful 
state of things when we remember that he has 
a rendezvous with her ghost, in the later part 
of the story. He falls asleep in Pagolo’s studio 
and dreams he is on Olympus. The statues of 
the gods and goddesses sing, or when they 
cannot sing, oblige the company with a recita- 
tion. “ Achilles,” ‘Psyche,’ and “ Prome- 
theus ” are the best of their middling perform- 
ances. 

Up to this point the reader has had very little 
insight into the madness of Armando. ‘The rea- 
son is that Armando has hitherto shunned the 
society of ladies. His brain is oppressed by 
ladies. They remind him of Clara’s perfidy. 
The fairer they are the more likely they are to 
be false, and when he is most in love with 
Arbella he is most suspicious of her good 
qualities. In fact he secretly suspects her 
of being a “flirt,” and something worse, 
and it is only when she talks to him and 
thrills him with a glance of her beautiful eyes, 
that he is persuaded of her innocence and 
wishes to prove his good opinion of her by 
committing suicide. There is a garden scene 
in the second part of the poem which is worthy 
of the hand of Fouqué. The Voice of the 
Rose, is charming; so is The Butterfly Song. 
But Arbella has discovered that her lover has 
a secret. It appears that Armando has been 
delirious between the first and second parts 
of the story, and has called his kind nurse 
(Arbella) the most awful names: “Clara,” 
“ damnable Clara,” “ fiendish Clara,” &c., which 
she didn’t like. 

We now come to the last part but one of the 
book, the part which details, at great length, the 
delirium or madness of Armando. It seems like 
one protracted nightmare. The “Eumenides” 
and a number of artizans sing songs on alternate 
pages. Mastragabito (a “ spiritualist” who 
obtains money and palaces by a kind of fraud 
not recognised in the police-courts) figures as 
the Devil, and makes, love with great success, 
to Arbella. The reader here should have 
been forwarned that Armando is crazy, and 





that it is Armando and not the author of the 
book who is speaking. It must naturally 
bother a gentleman (sensible on all other 
points) to believe that he and the Devil are 
making love to the same young lady, and that 
the Devil is getting the best of it! Signor 
Prati says, 

From a variety of causes inherent in the human 
soul and having an existence in the outer world, 
certain natures, even strong ones, fall at certain 
times, and in the midst of certain conditions of 
society into a state of sloth, spleen, and dreaminess, 
which assumes the character of a malady; and if to 
this malady is coupled the remembrance of a lost 
illusion or a tendency to dream and give way to 
gloomy thoughts, the consequences may be very 
deplorable and even lead to frightful catastrophes. 


This is the text on which Prati has 
written his book. He thinks his countrymen 
require a little talking to, and that the strength 
and vigour of the upper classes of Italian 
society are being sapped by moral cowardice, 
and the dolce far niente for which as a nation 
they are so remarkable. He thinks they ought 
to work more than they do, and tells them how 
to get well when they are suffering from spleen. 
““ Work,” says Signor Prati; “ make a statue, 
or a book. Be a tailor, a blacksmith. Do some- 
thing ; you will have no time to be miserable.” 
This is the spirit of his teaching, and Armando 
is the type of the man who would be all the 
better for hard-handed toil; his hands being 
soft, so is his head. The scenes in which he 
fancies he sees that the devil is destroying his 
happiness, under the name of Mastragabito, 
alias a Spanish traveller, alias a German Prince, 
alias Cardenius the sculptor, occupy nearly two 
hundred pages, that is to say a third part of the 
book. They lead ontoa startling climax. The 
author can summon goblins into his presence, 
but he does not know what to do with them 
when they arrive. He goes too far. The re- 
sult is a jumble of loftiness and absurdity 
which it would be difficult to match in litera- 
ture. Some of the ghostly business is so badly 
done that it provokes laughter instead of awe. 
The fiends go off in blue lights; the fairies 
strut and stagger about the stage as if their 
wires were broken; and the showman (i.e. the 
author) destroys all perspective by allowing his 
hands to be seen among the puppets. Mastro- 
gabito himself is put away in his box long be- 
fore the play is over, and the reader is left face 
to face with the real characters of the story 
(Pagolo, Arbella, and Armando) in a very unsa- 
tisfactory manner. Perhaps the most success- 
ful part of the entre-acte is the crucifixion of 
the devil. This nimble Mastragabito, this Italian 
Mephistopheles seeks an interview with Ma- 
dreden (the Sphynx), and asks her how long he 
(the devil) may torment mankind. He pleads 
for another thousand years of life, but 1s sen- 
tenced to death. He is conducted to the place 
of execution,where thieves, murderers, and liars ; 
the spirits of pestilence and war — hunger, 
fire, and misery, pass before him in grim pro- 
cession. To attempt this and to succeed in it 1s to 
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produce something altogether new and startling. 
The remarks of Mastragabito are sometimes so 
horrible and so impious that it is impossible to 
print them in English, and now and then the 
phantoms speak in such a ghastly and impres- 
sive manner that the blood is chilled, and the 
extravagance of the scene is for a moment or 
two lost sight of. When the devil rises from 
the dead it is in the quality of a conjuror ; that is 
to say, the conjuror having ceased to play the 
part of the devil (in Armando’s distempered 
fancy) reappears in his own shape, and foretells 
the dreamer’s death. The story winds up with 
a bridal scene, which is changed into a scene of 
mourning by the announcement that Armando 
is dead. He has drowned himself in the Adri- 
atic by mistake, or in a sort of wishy-washy ful- 
filment of the prophecy which forewarned him 
to avoid water, and his body is washed up on 
his wedding day. 

The book is full of great beauties and glaring 
defects. The nightmare scene, which occupies 
so much space, has nothing whatever to do with 
the story, and the devil, so far from bringing 
about a crisis, never appears on the scene at all, 
except in the morbid imagination of asick man. 
Last not least, the author—and not the critic— 
is to blame for any absurdities or mystifications 
which may exist in this résumé. If he wants 
his critics to understand his story throughout, 
perhaps he will be good enough to write a 
key to it. Perhaps he will say (as Cole- 
ridge said of Christabell) that he does not 
understand it himself. But we must be lenient 
with Armando. As an epic it is a failure, but 
as a story in verse introducing some of the most 
charming lyrics which have been produced in 
Italy of late years, it is a great success. This 
is a part of the Boatman’s Song, in almost 
a literal translation : 


I 
My lady has such lovely eyes, 
She is the altar of my vows, 
She seems a Saint of Paradise, 
But she shall be my tender spouse ; 
The rose is not so red as she, 
The lily’s not so white as she ; 
Around her head the beams are spread 
Which light the world when day is dead! 
And night and day the boatman brave and strong 
Singeth his song. 
Il. 
One day a stranger kissed her hand 
And heaved a sigh, but all in vain; 
The girl was true to love’s command, 
And would not smile upon his pain. 
Said she: ‘“* My lover’s poor and low, 
His house is not the best I know; 
But when he stands upon the sands 
He seems the lord of all the lands !” 
And night and day the boatman brave and strong 
Singeth his song. 
111. 
Her name is like a charm to me, 
Her voice is like a silver bell ; 
When I'm alone upon the sea 
I think of her and all is well. 





Her virtue keeps my boat secure, 

Her name has made me proud and pure; 

In storm and shiné her fame is mine, 

And God will guard the foaming brine! 
And night and day the boatman brave and strong 
Singeth his song. 


FAR-WESTERN GAMBLERS. 








> 


In Far-Western “society” it is no longer 
reputable to be known as a professional gam- 
bler, yet men who remember the days when 
everybody played will be apt to look lightly 
upon the vice. It is not uncommon, there- 
fore, to see merchants (especially American) 
having a social game of “ cut-throat monte,” 
“eucre,” or “poker,” with piles of gold be- 
fore them. In the mountain towns it is still 
worse, and the ante-rooms of the Nevada and 
California legislators used to be a perfect car- 
nival of gambling in the evenings, and even 
during the day, when they were not intent on 
gambling in the public weal. The tolerance of 
gambling and the wide-spread habit of betting 
show through many of the slang phrases in 
general use on the coast. Continually you will 
hear men, and even women and children some- 
times, adding, after making some positive asser- 
tion, “You bet,” or “ You bet yer life,” or 
* You bet yer bones,” while to “ bet yer boots” 
is confirmation strong as holy writ—in the 
mines, at least. A miner is always particular 
about his “ butes,” their form and durability, 
and they are a common subject of conversation 
in the places where diggers most do congregate. 
Again, nobody in the North-West will have any 
hesitation in telling you that such and such a 
statement is “played out” when he means to 
convey an imputation tiat you are somewhat 
beside the truth, or that the proposals you 
may be making to him are not suitable to his 
ideas of things right and fitting. If he further 
informs you that “this has been dlayed out 
since 749,” he means that since the drst coloni- 
sation of the Pacific coast by “smart men,” 
such a thing was never believed in: 1849 
being the year of the commencement of the Cali- 
fornian gold digging. A vote being taken on 
an important measure in the Indiana senate, a 
grave and reverend senator, who had not been 
attending to the “biz” in hand, did not know 
what the question was when his name was 
called by the secretary. He looked puzzled 
for a moment, and then rapping the desk with 
his knuckles after the manner of card-players, 
said, “I pass!” An audible titter ran through 
the hall, and the president of the senate “ took 
it up.” 

A divine in a Far-Western State visited a 
distant town for the purpose of preaching the 
dedicatory sermon in a new church. Court was in 
session, and on Saturday the judge and lawyers 
congregated together in a room, and amused 
themselves by card-playing and_ story-telling. 
The divine, at the request of a lawyer, visited 
the room. He came iuto the room so suddenly 
that they were unable to hide their cards and 
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whisky. The divine looked on awhile, and then 
politely invited the gentlemen present to attend 
church next day and hear him preach. This 
they agreed to do, and Sunday found them, 


judge and lawyers, seated in the “amen 
corner.” The sermon over, the minister an- 
nounced: “ Friends, the citizens of this town 


have built a fine church. ‘There is still fifteen 
hundred dollars due. We propose to raise the 
money by subscription to-day, and” (eyeing the 
judge) “ I go one hundred” (imitating the style 
of the gamblers of last night). The judge, elane- 
ing at the lawyers, slowly responded, “I see your 
hundred.” “Thank you, brother,” said the 
divine, “ will any one raise it ?” looking at the 
same time at attorney number one. The lawyer 
saw he was in for it, and quietly replied, “I go 
a hundred blind,” and so on through the list. 
The divine raked down both the bar and their 
money, until the scene closed by a at shrill 
voice announcing, “I see the last hundred, and 
eall you.” The astonishment of the congrega- 
tion can be imagined. I venture, however, to 
think that these lawyers will not soon invite the 
divine to witness another social game of eucre, 
when men “see” each other, ‘‘go it blind,” 
and “ call” the hand. 

I can vouch myself for the exact truth of 
that story; the next I tell from hearsay, and 
don’t answer for, but as I have seen something 
very like it, I believe it may be true. 

At a Far-Western court, the case of Sinith v. 
Jones was called up. 

“Who’s for the plaintiff?” inquired the 
judge, impatiently. 

**May it please the court,” said a rising 
member of the legal fraternity, “ Pilkins is for 
the plaintiff, but I left him just now over in the 
tavern playing a game of poker. He’s got a 
sucker there, and he is sure to skin him, right 
smart, if he has only time. He’s got everything 
all set to ring a ‘ cold deck,’ in which case he’ll 
deal for himself four aces and his opponent four 
queens, so that your honour will perceive that 
he must ‘rake the persimmons.’ ””* 

“Dear me!” said the judge, with a sigh; 
“that’s too bad! It happens at a very unfor- 
tunate time! I am very anxious to get on 
with this case.” 

A brown study followed, 
happy idea struck the judge: 

* Bill,” said he, addressing the friend of the 
absent Pilkins who had just spoken, “ you 
understand poker about as well as Pilkins. 
Suppose you go over and play his hand !” 

And Bill did it. 

We have another phase of the gambling spirit 
in the extraordinary bets which are now and 
again recorded in the papers. An old Jew 
miser in San Francisco, being irritated on one 
occasion by jests at his love of money, proposed 
that the man who was baiting him should go 


and at length a 





* A Southern fruit, but here of course applied to | 
money. An expressive Western phrase is, “the 
longest pole (poll) will knock down the persimmons” 
the longest head will win, 


—i.e. 








with him § in a boat into the middle of the bay, 
where, for every twenty-dollar gold piece the 
Jew should toss overbo: ard, the other should 
toss over five dollars, and let them see who 
would be first to ery “Hold.” Both being ex- 
cessively purse proud, the bet was accepted, 
and the scene was witnessed by hundreds. The 
Jew’s opponent was the first to save his dollars. 

The “ Gridley sack of flour,” which became 
my about the time of the American Sani- 
tary Commission for the benefit of tle wounded 
soldiers in the army, was the effect of a bet, and 
the story of its sale and re-sale is thoroughly 
illustrative of this wild extravagance. There 
were two candidates for the mayoralty of the 
village of Austin, in Nevada—a “city” in the 
wildest part of the desert, and not then two 
years old, but with five thousand inhabitants. 
Hach candidate had agreed, if defeated, to carry 
a sack of flour on his back from Austin to a 
neighbouring village in broad day. Accord- 
ingly, when Mr. R. G. Gridl ey lost his election, 
he prepared to fulfil his engagement. Headed 
by a band of m usic in a waggon, leading his 
little boy, clad in the national uniform, by the 
hand, and with the sack of flour on his back, 
followed by a mongrel procession of miners and 
citizens, Mr. Gridley took up his foot journey 
to the appointed place. Arrived there, the 
thought struck him that the gay spirits and 
patriotic feelings of the crowd, which grew as he 
travelled, might be turned to humane account. 
He instantly proposed now to sell the sack of 
flour, for the benefit of the sick and wounded in 
the army, to the highest bidder. The humour 
took. The sack was sold and sold again, netting 
five thousand dollars. The amount realised fired 
the ingenious Gridley with a resolve to make 
the most of his lucky idea. Accordingly he 
started for a journey of three hundred miles to 
Virginia city, with the sack of flour in company. 
Arriving on a Sunday, and finding a Sanitary 
Commission meeting going on in the theatre, 
he proceeded to the place, got admitted to the 
stage, and there, telling his story to the audience, 
sold the sack to the audience for five hundred 
and eighty dollars. The next morning, having 
procured a band of music, he proceeded to 
make a tour of the neis ghbouring towns, Gold 
Hill, Silver City, and Dayton, selling the sack 
wherever he could find bidders, and adding the 
price labelled on the face of this more than 
Fortunatus purse. At Gold Hill the sack sold 
for five thousand eight hundred and twenty-two 
dollars fifty cents; at Silver City, for eight 
hundred and thirty dollars; at Dayton, for 
| eight hundred and seventy-three dollars. Finally, 
— to Virginia city again, the sack, putting 
forward all its attractions, won a prodigious sub- 
scription of twelve thousand and twenty-five 
dollars. Mr. Gridley, pursuing his succe ssful 
way, arrived at Sacramento just as a ‘ ‘ Sanitary 
Commission pic-nic” was in progress. In the 
midst of the festivities he marched into the 
| crowd, a band of music leading the way, a 
| stalw art negro walking by his side carrying the 
jsack, and an extempore procession following 
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him, which grew larger every moment, and pre- 
sented himself for new conquests to the officers 
of the day and the president of the commission. 
Notwithstanding the stimulus of patriotism and 
champagne, the sack did not fare so well here | 
as before. But here several supplementary 
wrinkles of humour were suggested by the 
sack. Among others, a good woman, finding 
a small island of a few rods s square in the 
swamp, had erected a bridge of one plank, and 
established such a rate of toll that, to see 
nothing there, cost the curiosity of some hun- 
dreds a half-dollar each. ‘Then the president 
of the commission was invited to shake hands 
with some hundreds of the company, who 
bought the privilege at from fifty cents to a 
double eagle (ten dollars) a piece, making his 
hat his ¢//, until it was literally half-full of 
silver and gold. Carried thence to Sacramento, 
the sack was sold again at a public lecture by 
the Rev. Dr. Bellows, for several hundred dollars 
and finally transported to San Francisco; it 
added moderate gains to its enormous harvest | 
even in that comparatively staid community. 
Six months later the sack, with its irrepressible 
owner, arrived in New York, en route for the 








great. fair at St. Louis. He did not stop here, 
and I believe the sum realised by the sub-| 
scription given in this odd way to the Sanitary 
Fund, was not much short of forty thousand | 
dollars, or eight thousand pounds. | wai 

Closely allied to the spirit of gambling is the | 
reckless and mercurial temperament of the | 
Western man. When Sacramento was being | 
destroyed by fire, and many a man saw his | 
whole worldly substance going to ruin, some of | 
the merchants managed to save some champagne, 
and, going outside the town, drank “ Better \« 
luck next time. This is a great country.” | 
Next day a tavern-keeper had a cleared | 
among the ruins, and over a little board s! hanty 
hastily run up was this inscription : “LAFAYETTE 
House. Drinks two bits. Who cares a darn for 
a fire!” 

What energy these people have! I knowa 
carpenter who arrived in a village one morning 
with his wife and child and chest of tools, but 
having no “lumber” (wood), he pawned most of 
the tools to buy some. He then obtained the 
privilege of building on a vacant lot, and com- 
menced at three o’clock in the afternoon. At 
five o’clock the house was enclosed. At sunset 
his family moved into the house; and in less 
than an hour afterwards the good wife had sup- | 
per ready. The family slept in the house that 
night. 

Men who can work like that, believe in work, | 
and have no fear of “busting up.” A young 
English nobleman, heir of one of the richest 
peers in England, while waiting at a remote 
country station one day, entered into conversa- 
tion with one of the neighbouring settlers. 

“ Been in these parts consid’able, stranger ?” 

“ Yes, for some eat of time’ 

“How long have ye bin here ?” 

“ A few weeks.” 
“ What’s yer bisuness ?” 





space 


| looks arter his coat-tails, 


jand Idaho territories 


| was shot last night ?” 


«] have no business.” 

* What are you travellin’ for, 

“Only for my own pleasure.” 

“ Don’t yer do any bisuness ? 
get yer livin’, then ?” 

“Tt isn’t necessary for me to work for my 
support. My father is a man of property, and 
gives me an allowance sufficient for my wants.” 

“ But s’pose the old man should dlie ?” 

“In that case, I dare say he’d leave me 
enough to live upon.” 


“ But spose he should bust up ?” 

Here the conversation ended: his lordship 
walking away, apparently struck by a new idea, 

Travel is safe on most Far-Wes‘ern roads, 
where there are no hostile Indians about; yet, 
partly through old habit, partly as a precaution 
absolutely necessary in some places, nearly 
everybody goes armed, and it is wonderful how 
many pistols will flash out when a street fight 
arises in any Western town, or even in San 
Francisco itself. A San Franciscan, who is 
justly proud of having helped to rear up so 


then ?’ 


How do you 


polite a town in a comparatively short time, is 
very jealous on this point. He continually im- 
= ses on a stranger that “* Nobody, sé, carries 


weapons now-a-days.” And he would perhaps 
convince you of this abstract doctrine, did not 
one of the chilly forenoon winds blow up Mont- 
a a and expose a neat “Colt” at the 
waistband of his trousers. I saw a man kneel- 
ing before me in a certain church in San 
te icisco, and as his coat-tail divided, the 
handle of a huge navy revolver showed itself. 
The knowing men, however, carry “ Derringer” 
pistols i in their coat-pockets. “‘ You can always 
know,” a shrewd old miner explained to me, 

whe 2 man has a pistol in his pocket, by the 
way he sits down in achair. If he plumps down, 
he’s safe; but if he down cautiously and 
he’s on the shyot— 
ame with a knife. Horsemen, 
when travelling, carry it in the boot, and foot- 
men down the neck; hence a bowie-knife is 
popularly known as a “ Kansas neck-blister.” 

But as for the Far-Western rowdies, Montana 
are at present tie only 
regions in the North Pacific globe where they 
have anything like full swing for their playful- 
ness. In Idaho region, I heard of a man who 
came rushing down the one street of a mining 
village on a Sunday morning. He had been 
aitracted by a noise, and came on shouting, 
“What’s the matter?” Presently his excite- 
ment abated: “Oh! only a man shot! Why, 
I tho’:t it wus a dorg fight!’ In that locality 
they used to ask at breakfast, in a careless, wn- 
concerned way, with their mouths full, “ Who 
And they generally had 
“a dead man to breakfast.” Nevada has be- 
come rather more peacez able since it was ele- 
vated to the dignity of a state; but at one time, 
| and in some places yet, if ome gentleman “ riled” 
another, it was the correct thing that the 
gentleman who was vexed at him should ask 
in a piquant tone whether he was “ he eled”— 
and if he replied, Yes, why then it was eti- 
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quette to tell him to “turn loose.” An 
official went to a certain nameless state and 
inquired of one of the leading men for the sight 
of a copy of the state laws. The leading man 
was very polite, went to a drawer, and, pro- 
ducing a bowie-knife about a foot and a half in 
length, most sententiously replied, “ Here, sir, 
is a complete edition of them !” 

San Francisco is now a very peaceable town, 
and no longer would you, when taking an airing 
in front of your door, be startled by a bullet 
whizzing past your ear, and a gentleman emerg- 
ing from the dark to apologise for disturbing you, 
“having mistaken his man.” In the old days 
a culprit was hung for stealing an ounce of 
gold, but was only fined heavily for killing a 
man. A rowdy would take a bet that he would 
bring down a man on the other side of the 
street. If the man shot had no friends, and if 
there were enough hard swearing and bribery, 
it was almost certain that the murderer would 
get off with slight punishment. These were 
the days when Ned M‘Gowan was judge—than 
whom no greater scoundrel was ever expelled 
San Francisco by the Vigilance Committee. 

Still, street fights are not over. Only re- 
cently, a man was publicly shot down in San 
Francisco; but his murderer got off because 
several witnesses swore that they saw the 
assassinated man “put his hand behind, as if 
intending to draw.” In the same street—the 
most fashionable and crowded thoroughfare in 
San Francisco—there was a fight lately de- 
scribed in this cool matter-of-fact way by a 
morning paper : 

“There was a serious shooting affray in our 
principal street (Montgomery), which resulted 
m the death of four persons. It seems, one 
Bill Davis, a noted gambler, who resides in 
Yreka, was interested in and drove a horse-race, 
which came off at Placerville on the 15th inst., 
and ‘throwed’ the race, making four thousand 
five hundred dollars by it. Hank Stevens, Ball, 
Dutch Abe, and Spanish Bob, four ‘sports,’ 
backed Davis’s horse, and got broke, swore 
vengeance, killing at sight, &c. On the 18th 
they all came to this city except Davis, and 
publicly said they were going to shoot Davis 
on sight, &c. On the 21st Davis came in town, 
and at two P.M. was getting his boots polished 
in a black’s, adjoining the Fashion, when Ball 
and Dutch Abe came to the door, and looking 
in, exclaimed, ‘ Here’s the dirty thief now!’ 
and, drawing their revolvers, commenced shoot- 
ing. Davis jumped out of the chair, with one 
boot polished, and drawing his revolver, fired, 
and Ball fell dead across an iron grating. Davis 
then jumped out on the side-walk, laughingly 
saying, ‘ You’ve made a mistake,’ and fired at 
Dutch Abe, the ball taking effect in his right 
breast. He fell, when Davis ran and caught 
the revolver from Ball’s hand, saying, as he 
walked to the door of the Fashion, ‘ Where’s 
the rest of your murderers now?’ Blood was 
running down Davis’s left hand from the arm, 
and also down the right cheek. As he was on 
the point of entering the door, he was met by 
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Stevens and Spanish Bob, when Davis raised 
the revolver and fired twice. Stevens fell, and 
Spanish Bob jumped over him on to the side- 
walk and fired. Davis staggered, but recover- 
ing, they (Davis and Spanish Bob) commenced 
in good earnest, each striving to fire a deadly 
shot. Davis was laughing. ‘Then they com- 
menced firing at each other about twenty feet 
apart. After Davis had fired two shots, he 
threw the revolver at Bob, and changing the 
revolver he took from Ball into his right hand, 
he raised it, and it snapped three times; the 
fourth time it went off, and Bob fell (Davis 
had fallen before this, and was lying with his 
face on the banquette). Davis threw the re- 
volver into the street (with blasphemies duly 
reported). He then pulled a Derringer, and both 
having one shot each, began crawling towards 
each other on their stomachs. When about 
five feet apart, they both raised partly up, and 
fired simultaneously, when Bob’s head fell, and 
he remained perfectly still. Davis then said, 
crawling towards Bob, ‘ He’s gone; I’ve cooked 
dis goose,’ and then partly turned on his side, 
and tried to rise. On examination, Ball and 
Spanish Bob were dead, Dutch Abe and Stevens 
mortally wounded, the first having been shot 
through the right lung, causing internal hem- 
orrhage, &c., the latter was shot through the 
left breast. Spanish Bob had four wounds on 
him, two in the right breast, on the right arm, 
and one between the eyes. Ball had a ball in 
his heart. Davis had six wounds, two in the 
right leg, one in the right breast, one in the 
left shoulder, one in the left wrist (through), 
and one on the right cheek, where a bullet had 
struck the cheekbone and glanced off, cutting 
out a piece of flesh of the size of a ten-cent 
Stevens died on the 24th at forty 


piece. 
minutes — ten a.M.; Dutch Abe died ses- 
terday. Doctors say Davis will certainly re- 
cover.” 


It used to be at one time (and is yet in the 
rougher places), a signal for shooting, if a 
man refuse to drink with another, whether 
an acquaintance or not, or whatever his cha- 
racter. Behind the bar of a hotel at Reese 
River, in 1863, was the following announce- 
ment: “All guests in the house to be up by 
seven o'clock; all in the barn by six o’clock. 
Every man to sweep out his own sleeping-place. 
No fighting at the tables. No quartz taken at 
the bar. Any man violating these rules will 
be sHot.” 

Sociability may, like hostilities, in the Far 
West, be carried too far. Iwas once called 
“an unsociable sort of a beggar” by the land- 
lord of a roadside hostelry in British Columbia, 
because, after having had a general “ lay out” on 
the floor with four Gentile miners, I objected to 
the company of a fifth companion in the shape 
of a Jew pedlar. But the Far-Western instinct 
recognises that the line must be drawn some- 
where. There was once a Western governor 
named Powell, famous for chewing and spitting, 
of whom somebody remarked that he was a 
very sociable man. “Sociable!” replied the 
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individual addressed, “I rather think he is— 
darned sociable! I was introdooced to him 
over to Grayson Springs last fall, and he hadn’t 
been with me ten minutes before he begged all 
the tobacco I had, got his feet up in my lap, 
and spat all over me! Darn-ed sociable !” 








UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH. 





Ir was three o’clock on a fine warm after- 
noon in the latter end of April. The garden 
at the rear of the comfortable, whitewashed, 
thickly thatched cabin, was abundantly stocked 
with early cabbage and potatoes; everything 
bore the look of humble prosperity ; from the 
blue smoke curling up from the freshly made 
fire on the kitchen hearth, to the green meadows 
where the cows were lying, peacefully ruminat- 
ing. A broad river, glistening in the sun’s 
rays, rolled smoothly beside the boundary wall 
of their pasture. 

Yet Kate Moran stood at her father’s door 
looking sadly across the river to the mass of 
shipping, houses, and spires, which rose on 
the other side. 

“Mother, honey, I can’t keep me eyes aff that 
chreadful place !” said she, turning as she spoke 
to an elderly woman who sat knitting on a 
bench near the fire. 

“ Musha, acushla, what good’ll that do ye ?” 
said she, rising and going over to the door also. 
“Come in now,” putting her hand on her 
daughter’s shoulder caressingly. 

“Oh, mother! To think o’ the poor fellow 
bein’—~—” here she fairly broke down and burst 
into a wail of distress. 

“ Whisht now !” cried her mother. “ Here’s 
your feither comin’, and don’t let him see ye 
cryin.’ ” 

Kate ran hastily into a bedroom, as her 
father entered the kitchen. 

“There’s no chance for the poor craythur, 
Pat?” asked his wife, as a broad-faced, good- 
humoured-looking man came forward and sat 
down on the settle. 

“Chance?” said he, roughly, while his face 
clouded. ‘Sorrow chance! He’ll be hung, as 
sure as I’ve this pipe in me hand.” 

“ Lord have mercy on his sowl, the craythur!” 
moaned his wife. 

“Oh, musha! amin,” said her husband, 
sighing. ‘I’m goin’ in wud the cowlt to the 
fair to-morra, an’ to see the last of him. It’s 
niver I thought to see poor Mick Welsh’s son 
on a gallus !” 

The sun was setting over the opposite hill, 


putting up strong timber railings; while a 
crowd, talking and gesticulating, constantly 
pressed in upon the workmen, and were driven 
back by officials in uniform and a few soldiers. 

Inside the massive walls, other workmen were 
busy, but their work was commonplace enough. 
Something was wrong with the great main 
sewer of the jail. Masons and bricklayers had 
been labouring for some hours ; and now, when 
the city clocks and bells were striking six, 
they were taking up their tools, putting on 
their coats, and leaving their work till next 
day. 

There were no rough jests among them. One 
man laughed as a companion slipped down into 
the slimy ditch whence they had emerged; but 
his merriment was checked by an involuntary 
look from the others towards the far side of the 
yard, where a man ina felon’s dress and with 
manacled hands was walking slowly up and 
down. 

“Lord have mercy on his sowl!” muttered 
an old mason, compassionately. “Poor Tim 
Welsh! As honest a boy afore he got into bad 
company, as iver a father rared.” 

Whether the prisoner had caught the sound 
of his name or not, he raised his head and 
looked sadly towards them. 

“Lord help him!” said two or three of the 
men, “for makin’ away with one poor sheep :— 
what arich man had plenty of !” 

An official came across the yard to look at 
their day’s work, and after asking some ques- 
tions, walked away, saying, “Come along now, 
the gate is open.” 

So, casting a backward glance at the manacled 
prisoner, the men passed through an arch into 
an inner court, whence the great doors opened 
to let them out into the street. 

The manacled man gazed after their retreat- 
ing figures, with a sigh—almost a groan—as 
he thought of their return to their homes, free 
and happy from their honest labour while he 
the “rap, rap, rap, tap, tap” of carpenters’ 
hammers outside beat at the thought he could 
not dwell upon. 

There was no one with him, no one near him, 
but a turnkey pacing up and down an angle of 
the building; for in those days there was far 
less vigilance than now. He was not confined to 
his cell on this, the last day of his life, but was 
permitted to walk about the quadrangles of the 
prison ; apart from the other criminals, however, 
and securely handcuffed. 

Bitter and despairing were his thoughts. 
He thought of his grey-haired widowed mother, 
of his stalwart young brothers, of the lads he 








where the tall many-storied houses rose in ter- 
races and steep lanes, and was shedding the 
last beams of his radiance on the large dark 
stone building which crowned the height. 
The red light seemed to be concentrated on 
one part of the building, where there was 
an iron gateway, spiked and double-locked. 
Far above in the dark massive wall was 
a small black door. And beneath this 


had played ball with, of Katie Moran, whom he 
had danced with at the fair only two months ago. 
Mechanically he walked across the square to the 
= where the bricklayers and masons had 
een busy: thinking as he did so, half uncon- 
sciously, how large the opening was, how long 
the great sewer was, and where it emptied itself. 
Suddenly a thought occurred to him, making 
his pale thin face flush, and his fettered hands 





door and around this gateway, men were busy, | tremble with excitement. 


He turned sharply 
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away lest he should excite suspicion, and loitered 
with his former heavy weary step towards the 
doorway of the inner court-yard. 

“* Goin’ in, are you ?” said the turnkey. 

* Yes,” replied the prisoner. 

The official stalked on before him into the 
adjoining square, then opening a door, passed 
through a long stone corridor, and stopping 
before a cell door, unlocked it. “If you want 
anything, you can call,” he said, graciously, 
through the trap in the door as he relocked it. 

“Thank ye,” answered the condemned man. 
If the official had been better skilled in reading 
faces, he might have looked to the fastening o! 
the cell-door a little more carefully. 

Tim Welsh had noticed that the bolt of the 
Jock was very shaky, and he knew that a shaky 
bolt can be forced back. 

It would not be dusk for along while yet, but 
he could not wait ; the one chance—desperate— 
hopeless, as it seemed—must be tried quickly. 
While the turnkey’s steps re-echoed in his hear- 
ing, he, still fettered, unscrewed the iron leg of 
his bedstead, and, stealing forward, waited until 
he heard the great doors at the end of the corri- 
dor clash; then, putting the leg of the bedstead 
between the bolt and the wall, he strove with 
all his strength to force it back. But it resisted, 
and he dared not make a noise. 

In despair he replaced the leg, and sat down 
to recover breath. Soon, he heard another turn- 
key coming. He went to the cell-door and 
caueu, 

“What is it? What d’ye want?” 

“A dhrink of wather, plase; I’m very 
thirsty.” 

When the turnkey had brought in the water, 
and retired, Welsh, who had been watching the 
lock, saw that, though gone to its place, it was 
not half as far home as before. He drank the 
water to cool his burning mouth and parched 
throat, and, seizing the iron leg again, listened 
as before until the doors clashed, when, placing 
the instrument in the old place, he—first gently 
shaking the bolt—gave it a vigorous blow, the 
sound of which was lost in the noisy echoes from 
the shutting doors. ‘The bolt shot back, he pulled 
the door open, and peered around ; returning to 
his bed, he replaced the leg,and made up a bundle 


under the clothes, as well as he could, with the | 


aid of the bolster; then closing the cell-door softly 
after him, he ran lightly down the gallery to the 
door that opened into the yard. The key was in 
it, he turned the key, and, glancing around for 
the second time, shut it afier him and darted 
across to the arched doorway, where a sentry 
paced. ‘ 

How to get past this soldier was the question, 
while he trembled in mingled horror at the sound 
of the “rap-rap” “ rap, tap-tap” coming freshly 
to his ears, and the thought of probable freedom, 
and more probable recapture. At this moment 


the sentry turned back on his beat, and the | 


prisoner, crouching in the doorway, stole swi/tly 
along by the wall to the opposite side of the 
yard, and slunk in beside a buttress. The open 
sewer was on the same side but further down. 


Trembling in every limb, he lay huddled up, not 
daring to move, lest he should attract attention, 
until the sentry turned for the third time. Then 
he fled along by the wall, and dropping into the 
sewer crept into the darkness there. 

“ Safe for a while, anyhow, glory be to God!” 
he gasped. 

But as the poor creature pushed his way on- 
ward, through the foul air, m a stooping posi- 
tion with his fettered hands pushed out before 
him to feel his way, a deadly sickness came over 
him. Still the faimtly glimmering prospect of 
escape kept him up. 

Fortunately there were but few rats. Five 
or six times he felt them biting at his feet, from 
which his coarse stockings had long been cut to 
pieces, and heard them squeaking as they scram- 
bled up the dripping walls. “ Will 1 iver smell 
afresh breeze again, Lord help me!” he groaned. 
As he crawled along under the principal streets 
he could hear the carriages rolling over his 
head, and at one grating to which he came, he 
heard the words of a song, chorused by some 
men near a public-house. At length, after he 
had been more than eight hours on his way, 
he heard the rolling of the river, saw a faint 
gleam through the pitchy darkness, felt a faint 
fresh breeze from the flowing tide. A few more 
steps—falling in his eagerness—and the glim- 
mer grew clearer, the breeze grew fresher, and 
he reached the river bank. 

It was just four o’clock, and the clear solemn 
light of the dawn was shed over the sleeping 
city; the gardens were fresh in early fruit and 
flowers; the noble river rippling serenely on, 
and the cottages, trees, and meadows lay far on 
the other side. Very far off they looked, and 
the river—cold, broad, and deep, lay between ; 
yet the undaunted fugitive, fettered, aching, 
sick, exhausted, muttered another prayer, and 
plunged in. 

The cold water gave him a temporary strength; 
keeping his eyes fixed on the goal of his hopes, 
he swam on, almost entirely by the movement 
of his legs and feet, as his hands were nearly 
useless to him. 

But the bracing effect of the cold shock was 
soon followed by a distressing numbness. His 
| utmost efforts barely sufficed to keep his head 
above water and propel him slowly onward. 
Slower and fainter became each stroke, and a 
| wave of the rising tide rushed over his head, 
when with a gurgling moan he made a last 
effort and his feet touched the bottom. He 
now stood upright, and slowly waded to the 
low muddy shore, where he sank down on the 
sedge and sea-pinks, and swooned away. 








‘<I must be stirrin’ meself,” said Pat Moran 
to his wife, about half-past four o’clock that 
|morning. “I’ve a power to do. I’ve to take 
|the cowlt to the fair, an’ the turnip field to 
plough afore I go.” 

Just as the first beams of golden sunlight 
were resting on the cabin chimneys, and on 
the high buildings of the city hills opposite, he 
| led his two horses from their stable to the 
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field by the river, where the plough lay, and 
having yoked them he began turning up the 
furrows afresh. 

“Tt’s a fine mornin’, glory be to God!” he 
soliloquised, “ on’y fer the poor sowl that’s to 
see the last of it. Musha! What’s that? Woa, 
thin,” he cried, suddenly catching sight of some- 
thing which looked like a heap of muddy clothes. 
“Lord save us!” And without losing a mo- 
ment, he ran down to where the unconscious 
man was lying, face downward, on the sedge. 

Pat Moran’s first impulse was to run for help ; 
his next to raise the body gently and drag it 
further up. The motion aroused the poor half- 
dead creature. 

“Who, in heaven’s name, are ye, an’ what 
brought ye here ?” inquired the farmer, looking 
in terror at the handcuffs. 

“ T’m—aren’t you Pat Moran ?” 

"-" 

“Pat, ye knew me poor father. I’m Tim 
Welsh, the poor fellow that’s to be hanged to- 
day. Won’t ye thry an’ save me, for the love of 
God? I’ve come through the sewer. I’m all 
night creepin’ through it, an’ I swam the river, 
an’ I’m ’most gone! Won’t ye thry an’ save 
me, Pat Moran, and the Lord ’Il remimber it 
to you an’ your childber for iver.” 

“Tim Welsh! Lord be goodtome. What 
am I todo wud ye? I’m done for, if you’re 
found wud me, an’ how can I save ye? What 
am I to do? Sure ’tisn’t in the regard of 
sayin’ that I wouldn’t do a good turn for ye, 
Tim, but the counthry ’ll be roused afther ye, 
an’ where’|l I hide ye, or what’ll I do at all?” 
Thus groaned the farmer as he opened the little 
gate and led him into the kitchen, where Kate 
was baking a griddle cake for breakfast. 

“Father, honey! Olor! What’s that!” she 
cried, as the tottering figure in the soaked dis- 
coloured garments came into the cheerful light 
of the turf fire. 

“ Whisht, acushla! It’s Tim Welsh,” he 
whispered. Kate sprang up from her knees, 
and her face grew white. 

“ Kate, honey, what are we to do wud him ?” 
said her father, trembling, as he recounted the 
manner of 'Tim’s escape. 

“ Hide him, father!” she cried, with all a 
woman’s impulsive generosity. “The Lord 
pity you!” she added, bursting into tears at 
sight of the wretched object before her. 

*T’ll do what I can, Tim. Give him a bit to 
ate, Katie. I'll spake to some one I can 
thrust.” 

“ Pat, me life is in your hands,” broke in 
the fugitive. 

* Never fear, avick. I'll do me best for ye.” 
He hurried away a few hundred yards to the 
house of his landlord, a Protestant minister ; 
he knocked furiously at his front door, and was 
admitted by a sleepy maid-servant. 

Somethin’ I want to spake to the masther 
about—I’m goin’ to the fair this mornin’—tell 
him I’m in a great hurry, af ye plase.” 

After a minute’s delay the gentleman appeared. 

“ Somethin’ very particular, sir,” said the 








| farmer, in a low voice. “ About that cow you 


were spakin’ to me, sir,” he added, for the maid- 
servant’s benefit. 

“Come into my study here, Moran,” said his 
landlord. 

“ Be your lave, sir, I’ll shut the door,” said 
Moran. Then walking over to the table he put 
his clasped hands on it. 

“ Misther Raymond, I can thrust you. I’m 
in a great hobble, sir, an’ I dunno what to do 
at all. Misther Raymond, you wag always a 
kind friend, and a good friend, and you'll not 
betray me? It’s another man’s saycret, an’ 
you must give me your word, sir, else I’d be 
afeard to let mortal man hear me.” 

“Moran, if you think I can promise as a 
man and a Christian, I will. You may trust me, 
whatever it is,” said Mr. Raymond. 

Thus assured the farmer unfolded his story, 
and begged his landlord’s counsel. 

“T hardly know how to advise you, Moran,” 
said he, as soon as he could speak coherently 
in his astonishment. ‘The poor fellow will be 
found out, I’m afraid, in spite of all you can 
do, and you’ll get into great trouble. Have his 
handcuffs filed off at all events,” he went on in 
alow tone. “Martin Leary will do it, and you 
can trust him, and maybe the best you can do 
is to give the fugitive some of your clothes, 
and some food, and this.” He took a guinea 
from a drawer. “ Bury his prison clothes care- 
fully in the manure pit, <a start him on the 
road to Wexford, That is all you can do safely, 
but be quick !” 

The farmer left the house and ran on to the 
blacksmith’s forge, where the smith and his son 
were getting to work. 

“ Martin, I’m in a great hurry, goin’ to the 
fair, an’ I wan’t ye to run over wud somethin’ 
to cut achain for me; *twon’t take you five 
minutes. Martin you niver did a bether day’s 
work in your life if you’ll come as fast as yere 
legs’ll carry ye!” He said this in an under 
tone while the son’s back was turned, “and 
whisht for all sakes!” he added, clenching his 
hand and shaking it at the unconscious young 
Vulcan; then he rushed out, leaving the father 
grasping a bar of iron and staring after him. 

The smith, with the freemansory that exists 
among the Irish peasantry, perceived that there 
was secresy and trouble in the way, and that 
his good faith was relied on. He picked up some 
tools, muttered an excuse to his son, and fol- 
lowed, hastily. 

When Pat Moran reached home he was met 
at the door by Kate. 

** Ts he safe?” 

“ Yes, father, he’s in the room atin’ a bit.” 

Her father went in, and going up to his 
strange guest said, “ I’m goin’ to do what I can 
for you, Tim,” Then they all began discussing 
eagerly the best way for the fugitive to take. 

“ But Lord ! The whole counthry’|l be roused 
afiher him !” broke in the farmer, dejectedly, as 
they suggested various lonely hili-paths and 
cross-cuts. “ Lord! They'll root up the ground 
after him! I must tury though, 1 must thry. 
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Heaven mend me! Aff I didn’t lave the horses 
all this time, an’ niver,” he ejaculated, catching 
sight of his forgotten team, who had dragged 
the plough after them to the adjoining meadow, 
and were grazing there. 

A sudden thought struck him, and he hastily 
returned to the house with his face flushed. As 
he entered the kitchen he ran against the smith, 
Martin Leary, who was staring about him. 

** Martin, you’re thrue an’ honest, I know, an’ 
you'd do a good turn as soon as any man I 
know,” said Pat Moran, abruptly. 

* There’s me hand on it,” returned the smith, 
bringing down his black fist on the other’s 
shoulder. In a few words he was told what was 
required of him, and also of the bright thought 
that had just occurred to Pat Moran. 

“Here! Let me at it,’ cried the smith, 
enthusiastically grasping his chisel and ham- 
mer. Thereupon the farmer led him into the 
little room, where Kate was administering hot 
tea and smoking griddle-cake to the poor fellow, 
who ate and drank almost mechanically, with 
his eyes fixed on the pretty face and busy hands 
that ministered to him. 

“Here, Tim’s some one to do you a good turn. 
Hould out your hands, me boy! Peggy,” turn- 
ing to his wife, who was devoutly groaning and 
telling her beads in a corner, “go an’ get me 
ould clothes, an’ Kitty, run for that yellow clay 
in the kitchen-garden! Run!” She did as she 
was bid, and when she returned with the clay, 
was desired to keep out of the room for a few 
minutes. 

“Mother, honey, what are they doing?” she 
inquired. 

** Sorra bit o’ me knows, acushla On’y your 
father has some plan in his head. Oh! Kitty, 
agra, I’m thrimblin to think of the throuble he 
may be gittin into.—Och, Pat, honey, what are 
ye goin’ to do at all?” she cried, addressing 
her husband, who came out of the bedroom, 
dressed in his best blue swallow-tailed coat, 
corduroys, and new grey stockings. 

*T’m goin’ to show this new sarvint boy 
where he’s to plough, afore I go to the fair ;” 
said the farmer, with a wink to the two women, 
who stared open-eyed at the change of the con- 
demned man with the fatal prison garb dripping 
with mud and sand, and fettered wrists, into a 
careless easy-going looking young labourer, in 
a suit of well-worn and patched frieze and 
corduroy, dirty and clayey, with lumps of 
clay sticking on his brogues, a rakish “ cau- 
been” slouched over his eyes, and a black 
* dhudeen” between his lips. 

* Now come on! Tis time you were at your 
work ; his name’s Maurice Slattery, Kate, an’ 
he’s wud us this month back !” 

“Oh, father, honey! Oh, Pat, acushla!” 
cried the wife and daughter, with admiration. 

The young man taking the pipe from his 
mouth, said solemnly, “ May God for iver bless 
you, Pat Moran, an’ you Mrs. Moran, and you, 
Kate, an’ you, Martin Leary,” and he grasped 
their hands all round. 

Come, ’tis six o’clock,” said the farmer. “ You 


know where the plough is, Maurice Slattery. 
You’ve anew piece of iron to melt, Martin. An’, 
Kate, you’ve to bury them clothes. Come an’ I’ll 
show you where.” 

Half an hour afterwards he was riding slowly 
to the fair on his young horse which was to be 
sold, casting cautious glances backward at the 
field by the river, where he could see his horses 
ploughing, and his new servant boy toiling 
quietly after them. 


Such confusion and excitement had not been 
known for years in the old cathedral town. 
Police there were none in those days; but the 
whole garrison had turned out in search of 
the escaped felon. Groups of red-coats peram- 
bulated the streets, the roads leading to the 
country, and even the lanes and meadows. 
Hundreds of country folk who had come in to 
see the execution, also crowded the town. The 
throng on the prison-hill was so dense that the 
farmer could scarcely proceed a step. They 
were all talking vociferously in Irish or English, 
every one giving his or her version of the won- 
derful story. Some declared that the prisoner 
had not escaped, and that it was a device of 
the authorities to conceal some foul play. 
When Pat Moran had elbowed his way with 
great difficulty almost to the prison-gates, he 
looked eagerly for the objects of his search, 
some of Tim’s own people, whom he discovered 
sitting and standing together in an excited group. 

“Pat Moran, d’ye bleeve this ?” said one of 
the men, hoarsely, clutching the farmer’s coat. 
** D’ye bleeve that poor Tim has got out of their 
cursed thrap ?” 

* John Welsh, Tim did get out!” 

*Whisht! Lord save us!” they all broke 
in with one voice. 

*?Tisn’t safe to say more. I’m thrimblin’ 
that some o” them fellows wid the brass buttons 
will hear me,” glancing towards the turnkey, 
dimly visible behind the iron grating; “but 
you, John Welsh, an’ you, Mick Power, come 
wud a car to-night to the cross-roads beyant 
the ferry, at twelve o’clock, an’ there’ll be a 
Jriend to see ye. Whisht, for your sowls !” 

The prison warders were not long in disco- 
vering by what means the captive had effected 
his escape, and from the opening, the search 
was carried above-ground to the mouth of the 
sewer where it emptied itself into the river. 
A venturesome spirit even crept up a few 
dozen yards of the black passage, but speedily 
returned, vowing that nothing could live half 
an hour init. Nevertheless, they sought for 
footmarks on the river brink; but the friendly 
tide had been before them. Still, on the sup- 
position that he might have lived to reach the 
river, and swim across, a party of prison 
officials and soldiers was ferried over, and 
marched in a body to Farmer Moran’s house. 

Kate was busy feeding chickens, and her 
mother peeling potatoes, when they both caught 
sight of the gleam of scarlet and white cross- 
belts, and heard loud tones and footsteps. 





“Lord, be good and marciful to us ever- 
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more, amin! Protect and save us!” muttered 
Pegsy Moran, dropping the potato she was peel- 
ing, and turning with a face of terrorto her daugh- 
ter, who whispered, without turning her head, 

“ Mother, darlin’ don’t purtend anything, for 
all sakes. Chucky, chucky! Chuck, chuck, 
chuck!” she went on, raising her voice gaily, 
as she scattered the food. 

“Servant, sir,’ she said, wiping her hands 
and curtseying to a tall stout officer, who 
strode up to the door, scattering the chickens 
by the clanking of his spurs and sword. 

“Ts this Farmer Moran’s, my good girl ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

* Are you his daughter ?” 

** Yes, sir, and this is my mother.” 

* Where’s your husband, Mrs. Moran?” said 
the officer, turning to the poor woman, who 
was endeavouring to look calm. 

“ At the fair, sir—oh sure, ’tisn’t got into any 
harm Pat has, sir ?” 

* What harm should he get into—about: this 
runaway prisoner you mean ?” said the officer, 
trying to startle her into some admission. 

** What man, sir ?” cried Kate. “ Law, mother, 
honey! That’s what that boy was telling us!” 

“ What boy?” said the officer, now off his 
guard. 

“A boy, sir—oh! a ra’al little chap—a gos- 
soon—run in here a while ago an’ said the man 
that’s to be hung’s got out an’ run away—an 
sure we didn’t bleeve him!” said Kate, with 
such an air of self possession and innocent 
inquisitiveness that the officer was completely 
deceived. A boy Aad come in as she had said, 
and told the wonderful story, so she spoke 
the truth in that part of her assertion. 

** Well, Mrs. Moran,” said the officer, ‘‘ you’ve 
no objection to have your premises searched, I 
suppose? It is suspected that the prisoner is 
hidden somewhere about here.” 

“Musha, what put that into yere heads?” 
said Peggy Moran, angrily. “Faith! it’s some- 
thin’ else we’d be thinkin’ of, an’ not med- 
dlin’ wud the law ; but you’re welcome to sarch 
away, sir, as long as ye like, on’y its a quare 
thing to have an honest man’s house sarched 
like a rogue’s !”? 

“T must do my duty,” said the officer. 

“Sure the gintleman won’t do us any hurt, 
mother,” said Kate. ‘Please don’t let ’em 
thrample the potatoes, sir!” she called out as 
the men turned into the little garden. 

Pat Moran’s words were almost fulfilled, that 
the pursuers would root up the ground in search 
of the fugitive. Nota bush or a hollow about 
the ground, not a loft or cranny in the house 
or out-building but was hunsetle investigated. 
At last with a sickening feeling of apprehension 
Kate saw the band disperse themselves over the 
fields, and three soldiers run across the ploughed 
field to question the man who was ploughing. 

Welsh’s blood ran cold as he saw them 
coming; but recollecting that they did not 
know his face, he glanced over his shoulder, 
and shouted in a feigned voice to the horses. 

The soldiers were young and careless. ‘They 
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merely asked two or three questions in an 
irrelevant way, staring up at the sky, and down 
at the clay, as if they expected to discover the 
prisoner transformed into a spirit of earth or 
air. Then they ran off again; and Welsh 
breathed freely until he spied six other soldiers 
advancing towards him, with the officer in 
charge, and two others in dark frack-coats with 
shining buttons and red collars. 

“God help me! Sure I can only die!” he 
murmured, 

“* How long have you been ploughing ?” said 
the officer. 

“ Sence daybreak, sir. Woa! An’ hard work 
I have had, every one runnin’ to me sence 
breakfast, axin’ me did I see the man that run 
away. Steady there!” The labourer sulkily 
keeping his back towards the prison warders. 

“He is supposed to have swum the river,” 
said the officer ; “and if so, and you have been 
here since daybreak, he could not have got over 
without you seeing him.” 

“Sorra haporte I see, sure, if he did; an’ 
he must be a brave swimmer to come across 
that river this time 0’ year, ain’ the wather like 
ice,” said the ploughboy, with an incredulous 
grin; ‘sure he might land down farther, it’s a 
grad’a’al narrer, but anyhow I see nothin’— 
Conshume ye, straight!” he growled at the 
horses, and bending double over the plough, 
furrowed on. ‘The officer called his men 
hurriedly back to the country road. 

The long day drew to a close, and when Kate 
came to call the ploughboy to his supper, 
whispering that there was no one in but her 
father and mother, he felt as if he had lived a 
lifetime in the past twenty-four hours. 

The farmer lated heartily in telling some 
of the stories which were rife about the pri- 
soner’s disappearance. His body had been 
picked up four miles down the river, his clothes 
had been found by a turnkey under a bush, and 
his handcuffs had been picked up—filed half 
across—in a bog ten miles away. 

“Faith I bursted laughin’,” said Pat Moran, 
when I knew that Martin Leary had ’em 
welded into linch-pins, an’ that Katy had the 
clothes buried in last year’s manure hape !” 

So they chatted pleasantly and securely, 
while the rescued man sat silent from thankful- 
ness and gratitude, only casting side looks at 
Kate and sighing heavily. 

“ Musha, man, don’t be sighin’!” cried the 
farmer, jocosely ; “ you’ll be kickin’ up yere heels 
at your weddin’ in Ameriky this time twelve- 
month, plase God!” 

“No, Misther Moran, I'll never marry any 
one in Ameriky,” answered Welsh. 

Kate got up to put on fresh fuel immediately. 

“Och, niver fear, you will,” replied the far- 
mer, with good-natured obtuseness. 

* Musha, Misther Moran, ’t:sn’t every man 
’ud give his daughter to one like me,” said 
Welsh, in a low tone. 

“ Arrah, Tim, agra, who’d think the worse o” 
you for havin’ got into throuble an’ got out 
agin’ ?” pursued the farmer. 
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* Sp," tinn’t every ¢ one is like you,’ 1,” said Welsh, 
sighing, 

*QOh, sure no one will know anything in 


Ameriky, Tim ; that’s where you’re goin’ I sup- 


pose ?” said Mrs. Moran, gravely and cold ir. 
“ Yes " red Welsh. “I hope 
es, ma "am, answerec cisil. Lope 
so 33 


The good woman was far more acute than her 
husband, and disliki ng the turn the conversation 
was taking, began to introduce other topics ; 
but with little success, as her husband grew 
sleepy and stupid, Kate sat quite silent, and 
Welsh was sad. Thus they sat until twelve 
had struck, and then Welsh and the farmer 
rose, to walk on to the cross roads, where the 
car was to be in readiness, with his relatives as 
convoy and body guard. 

Welsh shook Mrs. Moran’s 
kissed it in the fulness of his emotion, uttering 
broken words of gratitude and blessing. Then 
he turned to Kate, who was weeping silently ; 
he strove to speak, but words failed him, and he 
grasped her hand passionately and turned away. 

“ [’}] shut the gate afther ye,” said Kate, fol- 
lowing them out into the darkness. Soshe did, 
and Welsh delayed a moment, helping her to 
find the loop and staple, probably ; though he 
strove to put a few hasty words together, which 
had no reference to the gate. 

“ Keep wp yere heart, Kate, agra,” he 
whispered; “TI’ll send ye a lether whin I get 
safe over, plase God !” 


hard hand and 


Welsh sailed for England in a small coasting 
vessel, and thence from Liverpool, where he re- 
mained concealed for some weeks until the 
ardour of the pursuit after him had abated, he 
embarked on board a fast-sailing vessel—for 
there were no steamers in those d: iys-—for 
America. When he landed, he sought the home 
of a relative who had been settled in the new 
country for some years, and, by industry and 
strict honesty—for the dreadful lesson taught 
him was not wasted—he very soon became in- 
dependent of his cousin, and had his own snug 
house and thriving farm. 

He wrote regularly to the Morans; to the 
father first, then to the mother, and, lastly, to 
the daughter. When he had amassed a little 
money le wrote again to the farmer, telling the 
astonished man his hopes and wishes concern- 
ing Kate. Peggy Moran angrily declared her 
husband to have been blind all along—as there 
is no doubt he was—but she po sitively refused 
to listen for a moment to the audacious suitor. 
However, “time works wonders.” Her violent 
opposition died away gradually, and Kate waited 
patiently. At the end of five years, her father 
being then dead, she and her mother departed 
for the land be youd the sea. 


This true story was related to the writer by a 
grey-haired widow, an Irish emigrant who had 
returned, after many years, from America, to die 
at home. Though her form was bent by the 
weight of more than seventy years, her memory 
was clear and retentive, and her voice trem- 
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bled and ber dim blue eyes sp arkled, as of 
yore, with excitement in her recital of the 
perils undergone by Welsh, the lover of her 
youth, and the fond and faitliful husband whose 
joys and sorrows she had shared for forty years. 
And now she had come home to die in the little 
cottage by the river where she had first known 
him, and where sie had first succoured him in 
the hour of his danger and distress. “ On’y it’s a 
poor thing to think that I can’t share his grave 
in the churchyard where his people lie,” con- 
cluded the widow, sadly, ‘but bless God, we’ll 
soon meet again.” 








HENRY THE EIGHTH’S CHIN. 





SHAKESPEARE’s play of Henry the Eighth 
opens with a conversation, between the Dukes 
of Buckingham and Norfolk, about the glories 
of the celebrated Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
And, surely, the sight must have been worth 
seeing, which could have so far outshone the 
ordinary pageantry of such a time, as to become 
famous for ever in the annals of two kingdoms. 

What was meant by the brilliant show? In 
the same conversation, admiration of the pa- 
geant itself soon gives place to disgust at Car- 
dinal Wolsey, asits author. We hear, that the 
alliance celebrated with all this gorgeous dis- 
play had already burst like a bubble, 


“For France hath flawed the league, and hath 
attached 
Our merchants’ goods at Bordeaux.” 
Truly it was a very hollow affair; scen 


perfectly well understood on bot h 
But we must add one com- 
ment in the interest of historic justice. The 
perfidy which brought about the rupture, so 
soon after these grand demonstrations of amity, 
was not on the side of France. 

Henry the Eighth was, at the time of the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, much younger 
than we usually see him in portraits, or read of 
him in history. As yet, he had not quite 
acquired all that fuluess of body with which 
Holbein has made us familiar. Thought of 
divorce had yet occupied him. Tall, 


through, 
sides to be hollow. 


not 
strong, and muscular, he took part in all manly 
exercises, and excelled in all. ‘‘ His majesty,’ 
says the Venetian ambassador Giustinian, in a 
despatch intended only for the eyes of his 
court, “is twenty-nine years old, and extremely 
handsome. Nature could not have done more 
for him. He is much handsomer than any 
other sovereign in Christendom; a great deal 
handsomer than the king of France; very fair, 
and his whole frame admirably proportioned. 
On hearing that Francis the First wore a 
beard, he allowed his own to grow; and, as it 
is reddish, he has now got a beard that looks 
like gold. He is very accomplished; a good 


musician; composes well; is a most capital 
horseman; a fine jouster ; speaks good French, 
Latin, and Spanish; is very religious; hears 


three masses daily when he hunts, and some- 
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times five on other days. He hears the office 


every day in the queen’s chamber ; that is to | 
He is very fond of | 
hunting, and never takes his diversion without | 


say, vesper and compline. 


tiring eight or ten horses, which he causes to 
be stationed beforehand along the line ¢ 
country he means to take; and when one is 
tired he mounts another, and, before he gets 
home, they are all exhausted. 
fond of tennis, at which game it is t 
-prettiest thing in the world to see him play, his 
fair skin glowing through a shirt of the finest 
texture.” 


he 


And in perfect accordance with this, is the | 
testimony of another Venetian, Pasqualigo, a| 


year or two earlier: “ His majesty is the 
handsomest potentate I ever set eyes on ; above 
the usual height, with an extremely fine calf to 
his leg; his complexion very fair and bright, 
with auburn hair combed straight and short in 
the French fashion, and a round face, so very 
beautiful that it would become a pretty woman, 
his throat being rather long and thick.” 

A muscular frame; good animal spirits ; and 
general good humour. Who is not captivated by 
such qualities? Andthough Henry had kingly 
dignity, too, which not the very boldest would 
have ventured for a moment to slight, he had yet 


a familiarity and condescension at times, which | 


would have scorned the restraints of a cold and 
lifeless etiquette. 
Earl of Devon, we find an entry which brings 
these characteristics out in strong relief; where, 
among a multitude of other petty payments, is 
the following : “ To a lad at Charleton, for lend- 
ing his cap to my lord when the king and his 
lords threw snowballs, fourpence.” 

But though Henry was no slave to etiquette, 
there were fashions in that day as in this ; and, 
it would seem that in that day as in this, t 
fashions came from France. Not only was it 
“on hearing that Francis the First wore a 
beard,” that Henry allowed his own to grow, 
but, as we have seen above, Pasqualigo found 
that he combed his hair “ straight and short 
in the French fashion.” 





lis 


English, and Latin, and a little It: 
vell on the lute and harpsichord, sings from 


book at sight, draws the bow with greater | 


strength than any man in England, and jousts 
warvellously.” 
happened to be May-day, and the ambassador was 


called at an early hour, to see the king go a-May- | 
He found the king’s bodyguard dressed | 
bows and| 


ing. 
all in green, like foresters, with 
arrows ; and Henry himself wore a suit entirely 
of the same colour. Even his shoes were green. 
Breakfast was served in the bowers of Green- 
wich Park, and Pasqualigo had a further 
interview with Henry, which he describes as 
follows : 

“‘ His majesty came into our arbor, and ad- 


dressing me in French, said, ‘Talk \with me| 


he as tall 


awhile. The king of France, is 
as I am?” 
rence. He continued, ‘Is he as st 
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He is ext remely | 


a1 


In a household book of the | 


he | 
Le 
| 


Pasqualigo also re- | 

eye . e , ! 
ported of him as follows: “ He speaks French, | 
in; plays 


The day after this was written | 
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said he was not; and he then inquired ‘ What 
sort of legs has he ?’ I replied, ‘ Spare.” Where- 
upon he opened the front of his doublet, and, 
placing his hand on his thigh, said, ‘ Look 
here; and I have also a good calf to my leg. 
He then told me that he was very fond of this 
king of France, and that, on more than three oc- 
casions he was very near him with his army, but 
that he would never allow himself to be seen, 
and always retreated; which his majesty at- 
| tributed to deference for King Lewis, who did 
| not choose an engagement to take place.” 
Francis the First, of whom this was said, had 
ascended the French throne only four months 
previously : a young and dashing king, in whom 
ven looked fora revival of something of the old 
spirit of chivalry. Henry evidently regarded 
him as a rival, whom he was anxious to out-do, 
mind, body, and legs, in the eyes of the world; 
and this thought must have been frequently in 
his mind during the negotiations for the grand 
interview between them, which had begun to be 
talked about almost as soon as Francis became 
king. The 7 it, indeed, seems 
originally to have come from Francis; but it 
met with the most cordial response from Henry, 
who, there can be little doubt, was anxious, not 
only to see his rival, but to exhibit his own mag- 
nificence, and personal accomplishments, before 
his rival’s subjects; to show heads and legs 
with Francis before France itself. 
| For two or three years, however, the project 
cooled. Francis, at the beginning of his reign 
set off on an Italian expedition which did not 
please Henry, and the relations between them 
were not altogether cordial. But the clouds 
seemed to have dispersed when, at the end of 
three years, a treaty was made, which was 
supposed to rivet firmly the alliance of the two 
kings, by a project of marriage between the 
dauphin and the infant princess Mary. Then 
| the place of emperor fell vacant, and Francis 
was an unsuccessful candidate. He applied to 
| his new ally of England to support him in his 
| candidature, and Henry not only promised him 
all sorts of testimonials, but afterwards assured 
him, through Sir Thomas Boleyn, that, though 
his efforts had been unsuccessful, he had done all 
|he could to help his election. Nevertheless, 
one of the French king’s agents, being behind 
| the tapestry when the Marquis of Brandenburg 
gave audience to Richard Pace, the English 
umbassador, distinctly overheard a speech from 
that diplomatist, urging, that none but a German 
should have the imperial dignity. Francis 
was therefore qu l] that Henry, for 


proposal for 


te well aware 
all his assurances, instead of trying to promote 
his election, had really used every effort to defeat 
it; the fact being that he was a double dealer 
in this matter, both to Francis and to his com- 
petitor Charles. For with less than his usual 
wisdom, Henry himself entered the field, as 
a third candidate ; and, though he had at first ad- 
vocated the claims of Charles, he afterwards did 
all he could for himself only. 

That Francis was indignant, as well he mi 
be, at this perfidy, we know from the convers- 
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tions he had with the Venetian ambassador, 
Giustinian, on his return from England. But 
he thought it prudent to dissemble his real 
feelings, and to profess much friendship. For 
various reasons, it seems that he could not afford 
to fall out with his brother of England. So, the 
language of diplomacy between the two courts 
continued as sweet as honey ; nor was the project 
ofa meeting one whit the less genuinely enter- 
tained, because the professions of cordiality on 
both sides were empty wind. When it was 
deferred for a year, Sir Thomas Boleyn, who 
was ambassador at the French court, was in- 
structed to tell Francis, that the King of England 
had resolved to wear his beard till the interview 
should take place, as a proof of his desire for it. 
The response to this was a matter of course. 
Francis at once laid his hand upon his own 
beard and said, “ Surely he would never put it 
off till he had seen the King of England.” 

Alas, for the promises of princes! These 
mutual pledges were given in August, and 
Henry had shaved by the following November ! 
The fact was most unquestionably ominous, 
and it was not long, before the shaving of King 
Henry the Eighth was known at the court of 
France, where it seems to have had a more de- 
yressing influence than any one cared to avow. 
eds himself, indeed, does not appear to have 
taken any notice of it, but he betrayed some 
anxiety to learn news from Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
and when Sir Thomas replied that he had none, 
‘By the faith of a gentleman,” he said, laying 
his hand upon his bosom, “but for my con- 
fident expectation of this interview, I would at 
this moment have been at Milan.” But Louise 
of Savoy, the French king’s mother, ventured 
to speak more plainly, and to press the English 
ambassador for an explanation. She told him that 
she had been distinctly informed by Montpesat, 
a French nobleman who had just returned from 
England (where he had been kept as a hostage 
for the fulfilment of the last treaties) that the 
King of England had been shaving, and asked 
if Boleyn knew what he meant by it. The 
ambassador’s ingenuity seems to have been taxed 
for an excuse, but he managed tolerably well. 
“I said,” he wrote to Wolsey, “that Mont- 
pesat had been with me at my lodging and told 
me likewise; and further said that, as I sup+ 
posed, it hath been by the queen’s desire ; for 
I told my lady that I have here afore time 
known when the king’s grace hath worn long 
his beard, that the queen hath daily made him 
great instance, and desired him to put it off, for 
her sake.” 

French politeness could not but be satisfied 
with such an explanation. It was impossible 
to hold the King of England to his promise 
when the queen wanted his chinsmooth. And, 
very likely, the excuse offered was the true 
one ; for there is no doubt at all, that if Cathe- 
rine of Arragon was not against the English 
beard movement, she was against the imme- 
diate cause of it, and did not greatly conceal 
her dislike to the proposed interview of Henry 
the Eighth and Francis. Indeed, little more 








than two months before it actually took place, 
she had a conference about it, with some of the 
English nobles who were strong against a 
French alliance. For Catherine was anxious 
that her husband should rather cultivate the 
friendship of her nephew, Charles the Fifth, 
then newly made emperor, who also talked of 
a meeting with Henry; but a really cordial 
union with France would have prevented any 
cordiality with Charles. And, in truth, Henry’s 
own wishes were not very different from hers. 
He, too, wished for an alliance with tlie em- 
peror, only he wished the emperor to seek it 
of him. But the emperor’s proposals for an 
interview with Henry were as cool, as those of 
Francis were warm and eager; so, under the 
knowing policy of Wolsey, all encouragement 
was given to the French advances. 

Under these circumstances, however, Bo- 
leyn’s answer to Madame Louise had just one 
fault. The excuse was a little ¢oo probable. 
Louise asked Boleyn, significantly, if the Queen 
of England were not Charles’s aunt. “ Madame.” 
he replied, “he is her sister’s son; but the 
King of England has greater affection for your 
son than for any king living.” It was impos- 
sible to press the ambassador further. Madame 
expressed the greatest satisfaction and said : 
“Their love is not in the beards, but in the 
hearts.” But it was not there either. When 
Henry the Eighth appeared without a beard at 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold, the love was on 
his lips and nowhere else. His lips were lying 
while he told truth with his chin. 





DUEL FIGHTING. 
IN TWO CHAFTERS. SECOND CHAPTER. 


We resume the adventures of the Marquis 
de Lignano and his most particular and intimate 
friend, Lucien Claveaux. 

One summer’s evening, towards seven o’clock, 
and at the moment when the inhabitants of Bor- 
deaux turn out of doors to breathe the cool 
refreshing air, at the close of some sultry day, 
the Marquis de Lignano, accompanied by a 
couple of his creatures, took up a position in 
the Rue Sainte Catherine, at the corner of the 
gallery. The marquis was elegantly dressed 
and delicately gloved, according to his habit, 
and carried in his hand a thin flexible switch, 
with which he played like a man who is happy 
and contented with himself. From time to 
time, however, he showed signs of impatience, 
and, eventually, abruptly quitted his position at 
the angle of two streets, and going into the 
middle of the road, gazed for a minute or two 
in the direction of the Place de la Comédie. 
Evidently disappointed in his expectations, he 
returned to his two comrades, exchanged a few 
words with them, and resumed his scrutiny. 
After a few turns backwards and forwards, the 
marquis again approached his acolytes, and said 
to them in an undertone : 

“ Now, pay particular attention ; here comes 
my man,” 
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The individual whom: the marquis styled his 
man, was a distinguished -looking personage, 
young, handsome, and well dressed, and was en- 
gaged in humming a lively tune while leisurely 
pursuing his way, apparently indifferent to 
everything around. He was much surprised 
when, at a few yards from the corner of the 
street, our bully advanced towards him and 
saluted him with mock politeness. The young 
man stopped suddenly, but, before he had time 
to speak, the marquis, holding out his switch on 
a level with his knees, said to him: 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but give yourself 
the trouble to jump over this.” 

The young man looked hard at his inter- 
rupter for a moment, then smiled, and jumped 
over the switch and, still smiling, went his way, 
fully believing the marquis to be a lunatic. 
This mistake simply saved his life. ‘The 
marquis on his part, stupefied at the charm. 
ing complacency shown by the young man in 
so readily acquiescing in his demand, became 
furious. His design had signally failed, and 
might fail a second, and even a third time. 
Under any circumstances all had to be gone 
through again, and as it was necessary that he 
should select his intended victim, he had to wait 
before he could renew his experiment. 

At length the wished for moment arrived. 
While the marquis was looking towards the 
Place de la Comédie, he observed, some dis- 
tance off, a young officer of the garrison 
advancing along the footpath. This time 
it was more than probable something serious 
would result, and the marquis therefore made a 
sign to his friends, so that they might be pre- 
pared for any emergency. Each moment brought 
the officer nearer to these three scoundrels. He 
proved to be a young man about five-and- 
twenty years of age, who wasalready a captain, 
and consequently carried his head high. With 
his left hand resting on the hilt of his sword, he 
strolled along, with that easy carelessness which 
is the soldier’s privilege under all circum- 
stances. ‘ 

When he had arrived within a few yards 
of the marquis, the latter advanced towards 
him with his accustomed air of politeness, and 
holding out his switch as he had done before, 
repeated his invitation in these terms : 

* Monsieur le Capitaine, be kind enough to 
jump over this switch.” 

The officer halted and haughtily surveyed the 
insolent individual before him from head to 
foot, at first without the slightest symptom of 
anger, but also without fear—in truth, he 
was not quite certain that he had not a madman 
to deal with. When the marquis observed this 
temporary hesitation, he saw the officer was 
prepared to resist him, and believing he 
had found the man he wanted, drew him- 
self up, and in a haughty tone ordered him 
to jump forthwith. Indignant at this insolent 
provocation, the officer thought the proper 
thing to do was to send the switch with a kick 
into the middle of the road, and then to soundly 
box the marquis’s ears. The latter on being 


struck more than oncedanced about and stormed, 

and his rage prevented him from uttering a 
single intelligible word. Meanwhile his two 
accomplices endeavoured to appease him, for a 
crowd had collected around. The young officer, 
who had not lost his composure for a moment, 
having given his address, prepared to elbow 
his way through the throng, seemingly utterly in- 
different to the scrape in which he had thought- 
lessly involved himself. 

The following day, about eight o’clock in the 
morning, the Marquis de Lignano and his two 
seconds repaired to a little wood in the com- 
mune of Pessac, quite close to Bordeaux, 
where they found their adversary of the night 
before, who had brought with him two officers 
and the doctor of his regiment. It had been 
arranged that the duel should be fought with 
the small-sword, and, on the part of the mar- 
quis, it had been stipulated, that slight wounds 
were not to count, and that the contest should 
only terminate when one of them had fallen. 
In short, enough blood was required to wipe 
out the injuries which the marquis considered 
he had sustained. 

According to the universally recognised code 
of the duel, from the moment when the seconds 
place the swords in the hands of the two adver- 
saries, each combatant, no matter what may be 
the reason that has brought them face to face, 
is alike sacred against insult on the part of 
the other. The Marquis de Lignano, neverthe- 
less, had the insolence to hold out his switch 
again in front of his adversary, and to say to him, 

‘Monsieur le Capitaine, there is yet time. 
Will you jump now *” 

“Sir,” replied the officer, coldly, “ he who 
insults his adversary on the ground is a con- 
temptible scoundrel.” 

“You will not jump, then? Well, all the 
worse for you;” and with a rapid movement 
he drew his switch across the officer’s face. 

The marquis’s seconds laughed; as to the 
officer’s seconds and the doctor, they reddened 
with indignation at having to do with such 
scum of society. 

The two opponents took up their positions. 
The marquis was a peculiar, but not a first-rate, 
swordsman. In order, therefore, thai he might 
finish off his adversary as quickly as possible, 
he sought to tire him during the first two or 
three minutes, harassing him with all manner 
of feinis until, overcome with fatigue, he should 
lay himself open to an easy thrust. Watching 
his opportunity, the marquis gave a terrible 
lunge, which drove his sword right through the 
unfortunate officer’s body. The unhappy man 
reeled back on the grass. The doctor placed 
his hand upon his heart and found it had already 
ceased to beat. 

The dead man’s seconds, overcome with grief, 
grasped his hand for the last time; they were 
both friends of his of long standing. _ One of 
them, kneeling down, was about to close the 
vacant eyes, when Lignano touched him on the 
shoulder, and repeated in bis ear the sinister 
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** Monsieur, will you jump ?” | 

The latter looked for a moment at the mar- 
quis, and, without replying, seized the sword 
upon which the corpse of his friend had fallen, | 
and at once placed himself in position, At 
the end of some seconds, during which the 
officer had shown much useless resolution, he | 
received a sword thrust in the breast, and rolled | 
expiring on the ground. He had, however, a 
few minutes yet to live. 

The doctor quitted the dead man to hasten 
to the wounded one, and called the other second 
to his assistance, but Lignano, now grown in- 
furiated, threw himself in the unhappy man’s 
way, and was about to repeat his offensive pro- 
posal for the third time. He was, however, 
saved the trouble. 

“IT understand you,” calmly observed the 
officer, seizing his comrade’s sword, and placing 
himself face to face with the terrible marquis. 
Some seconds later he sank down in his blood. 

Only the doctor now remained. Would any | 
human being credit it, the bloodstained bully, 
brutalas henaturally was, was rendered positively 
fiendlike by the intoxication of the slaughter 
which he had already perpetrated, and longed 
for more blood to shed? Addressing himself 
to the doctor in a tone of command, he required | 
him to jump over the switch. 

The doctor did not hestitate. He did what 
most other men would have done in his place. 
He jumped over the switch, and by so doing 
was able to continue his attentions to two 
+ gan men, and to save the life of one of 
them. 


The intimacy which existed between the Mar- 
quis de Lignano and Lucien Claveau, instead | 
of growing weaker after the last sanguinary | 
freak seemed to constitute itself on an entirely 
new basis, and to assume the proportions of 
a sincere and lasting friendship, if one may dare 
thus to degrade the term. They were always 
to be seen together, rivetted as it were to the 
factitious attachment which they professed to 
feel for each other, like a couple of galley slaves 
united by the same chains. At last they took 
to inhabiting the same suite of rooms, as though 
each wanted to have the other constantly in 
reach. It would be difficult to explain friend- 
ship between two men so utterly opposed to 
each other on the score of birth, education, and 
manners, for the Marquis de Lignano, spite of 
his misdeeds, had always kept up the outward 
appearance of a man born and brought up in 
good society, whereas Lucien Claveau was of 
obscure origin, brusque in manners, and deficient 
in education. His handsome face and muscular 
figure were, moreover, strikingly in contrast | 
with the marquis’s repulsive features and feeble | 
frame. We have mentioned that the pair lived | 








together in the same suite of apartments, but | 
omitted to state that they occupied the same 
sleeping room, in which each had, of course, 
his separate bed. 

One summer’s morning, long after the hour 
at which the two friends usually quitted their 
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bedroom, the man-servant who waited upon 
them boti, hearing nothing whatever of either 
of his masters, began to feel rather uneasy. 
His orders were never to disturb them, but 
always to wait until he was summoned. <Ac- 


|customed to their irregular mode of life, he 


was not in the habit of sitting up for them 
of an evening, still he always knew, on enter- 
ing the sitting-room the next day, either by 
some directions written in pencil, or by some 
clothes being placed there for him to brush, 
whether or not the two friends were at home. 
Now on that morning he had found, according 
to custom, a short pencilled note which proved 
that the pair had returned overnight. How 
then was the continued silence in their bedroom 
Like a good and faithful 
servant he had of course applied his ear to the 
door, and his eye to the keyhole, and had more- 
over turned the handle, and found the door to be 
As the day advanced he 
grew alarmed, and proceeded to force the door. 
Entering the room on tiptoe, he felt somewhat 
reassured when on leaning over each bed he saw 


| by the dim light which penetrated through the 


closed shutters, that his masters were to all ap- 
pearance peacefully sleeping. He was about 
to retire as he had entered, with the greatest 
caution, when his foot struck against some- 


| thing, that gave forth a ringing sound as it 


rolled along the floor. He had evidently kicked 
against a sword. 

A trightful suspicion crossed the valet’s mind. 
Without losing a moment he groped his way to 
the window, threw open the shutters, and saw 
at a glance that the room was ina frightful 
Clothes were strewn about, 
furniture was overturned, candlesticks, vases, and 
various knick-knacks scattered over the floor, 
while by the side of each bed was a sword, the 
bloody stains on which too clearly indicated that 
a desperate encounter, a horrible and deadly 
struggle, had taken place between these men, 
who, as if in bitter derision of their miserable 
destiny, reposed side by side like two brothers 
under the same roof. 

At the sight of all this havoc the valet 
uttered a terrified cry, on hearing which the 
marquis and Lucien, both of whom had ap- 
peared dead, rose up, at the same instant, in 
their beds. Both were ghastly pale; their 
bloodstained shirts were torn to rags; their 
chests punctured with wounds; the nght arm 
of one was dreadfully hacked, while the neck 
of the other showed a series of gashes sickening 
to contemplate. Spite, however, of all the pain 
they were enduring, spite, too, of their weakness, 
and of the burning fever which consumed them, 
they preserved their sitting posture, glaring at 
each other out of their glassy-looking eyes, en- 
feebled it is true, but still not vanquished. So 
long as they had sufficient strength left them to 
injure, they would continue to defy each other 
with proud disdain. 

They remained thus for several seconds. 
Suddenly Lucien Claveau, overcome by some 
painful impression, fell heavily back and gave 
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marquis bounded on his bed, as though he had 
been shot; a shrill sinister laugh escaped from 
his thin ghost-like lips. “Oh, you are crying, 
are you?” 
confess yourself vanquished, and I can now 
pronounce you to be a coward.” 

At the word “ coward” it was Lucien’s turn 


said he ina firm voice; “then you 


vent toaloud sob. At this ery of despair the ‘enable him to withdraw himself completely 


| from all association with his old companions, 
it was decided that he and his young wife should 
leave Bordcaux, if only for atime. But just 
before they left, chance brought them, in spite 
of all precautions, face to face with the Marquis 
de Lignano, who accosted Lucien, saying, 

“T had heard that you were convalescent ; 


to spring up, and the valet, sole witness of| but have always maintained the contrary, be- 


this frightful scene, had to keep him from 
throwing himself upon the marquis. 
coward !” cried Claveau, held firmly back by 
the servant, “a coward! Ah, 
mitted my share of crimes, been guilty of count- 
less follies, have possibly rendered many per- 
sons unhappy, but never has a living soul been 
entitled to say that Lucien Claveau was a 
coward, and feared to face danger, even though 
death might be the result. You, marquis, are 
a far greater villain than I am, for you are in- 
capable of repentance and impotent for good. 
Amoment ago when I was looking at you, covered 
with wounds, 1 forgot my own sufferings, of 
which you are the cause, and I forgave you, and 
felt a real pity for you, which found vent in the 
first tears 1 have shed for many years. And yet 
you laugh at me, and taunt me, and still dare 
to laugh at all Iam saying. You are incapable 
of understanding a heart that can repent and 
forgive. Well, know that I again hate and 
despise you. You have styled me a coward, 
wounded as we both are, we have neither of 
us strength sufficient to hold a sword, still 
both of us ought not to remain alive. We 
are only a few paces distant from each other. 
Have you sufficient strength to hold a pistol ?” 

The marquis made a movement and replied, 
* Ah, I understand you, a duel with pistols, and 
then we shall have done with each other. 
Joseph,” said he, addressing the servant, who 
was pale with fright, “take those two pistols 
on the mantelpiece, load them before our eyes, 
and hand one to each of us, then give the 
signal ; or, better still,” said he, turning with 
evident pain towards his adversary, “let us 
draw lots who shall blow the other’s brains 
out. ’ 

“So be it,” answered Claveau. “Joseph, 
you have heard what has passed, load one of 
the pistols.” 

Joseph made a pretence of going out to exe- 
cute the orders which he had received. No 
sooner, however, did he find himself on the 
other side of the bedroom door than he quietly 
locked it, and ran off to a doctor, into whose 
hands Lucien and the marquis were compelled 
to resign themselves. Their cases required 
perfect quiet. 

Lucien was conveyed by his friends to the 
house of a distant relative, a widow lady, 
with several children. Assisted by her eldest 
daughter, a kind, simple, country girl, she at- 
tended him with so much care, that Claveau 
recovered. 

His heart was touched, he spoke of marri- 
age, promising a thorough reformation of his 
former course of life; and he did marry. 
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cause, coward as I have pronounced you to be, 
il did not believe you coward enough to hide 
| sourself behind a petticoat.” 

Lucien merely replying ‘‘ Never mind,” 
| passed on. 
The marquis followed, and again hissed his 
} taunt into Lucien’s ear. 

The excitement consequent upon this meeting 
kept Lucieu’s wife awake that night, and next 
day she was too ill to Jeave her room. Her 
husband sat moodily by her bedside until the 
afternoon, when, finding that she had dozed off 
to sleep, he determined to go to Bordeaux and 
exact revenge. Chafing with anger he hastened 
to the café, which Lignano was in the habit of 
frequenting, rushed up the stairs, and disregard- 
ling the salutations of several of his old ac- 
quaintances who advanced to greet him after 
his long absence, made straight for the table at 
which his enemy was seated. The marquis im- 
mediately rose. 

* Well, here I am,” said Lucien, savagely, 
and hardly able to restrain himself from clutch- 
ing Lignano by the throat. 

“ Pshaw !” said the marquis, contemptuously. 
** Go back to your petticoat ; you are too great 
a coward for my notice.” 

Lucien seized him by the coat collar with one 
hand and by the skirts with the other, carried 
him to the open window, and held him over the 
balcony, then said coldly to him, “ If you do not 
ask my pardon, and withdraw your words I shall 
let you drop.” 

The marquis, in the grip of an adversary 
| whom he knew to be thoroughly unrelenting, 
had nevertheless the audacity, or it may be the 
courage, to reply. 

“ If you are simply acting, and do not intend 
to let me drop, you are a coward.” 

At that moment an old servant of Lucien’s, 
who had made his way on to the balcony, whis- 
pered something into his master’s ear, where- 
upon Lucien instantly carried the marquis 
back into the apartment and released his hold 
of bim. Hardly was the marquis upon his feet 
again before he sprang towards Lucien, and dealt 
him a sharp blow in the face. ‘To the surprise 
of those present, Lucien Claveau offered no kind 
of response to this new insult, and the marquis 
retired, saying, “To-morrow, wherever you 
please.” 

Madame Claveau, on awaking after her hus- 
band’s departure, had been seized with fainting 
fits, and was become delirious. Claveau held a 
brief conversation with a couple of acquaint- 
ances, and then quitting the café in company 
with the old man who had been sent to look for 
him, drove with all speed home. In little 
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more than half an hour he was at his wife’s bed- 
side; calmed by the sight of him, she slept. 
When she woke up in the middle of the night 
Claveau was still watching over her. After 
conversing affectionately with him for upwards 
of an hour, she gradually dozed off again, and 
Claveau, so soon as she was sound asleep, 
stealthily left the house, and proceeded on foot 
to Bordeaux to a rendezvous, which he had 
arranged with two of his friends at the café, 
on the preceding afternoon. 

He was first at the appointed spot, but had 
not long to wait, for his two seconds shortly 
afterwards arrived, and, following close upon 
them, came the marquis, accompanied by his 
seconds. 

During several minutes these two men fought 
with considerable ardour; they developed all 
their more cunning tricks, and eachendeavoured, 
in accordance with the approved rules of fence, 
neatly to spit the other upon his sword’s point. 
While the engagement was thus proceeding 
Lucien still pressing his adversary closely, said 
to him, “ You gave me a blow yesterday with 
your fist; as yet I have not deigned to return 
it, but I intend doing so before I send you, as I 
shortly shall, to your last home.” The pair 
were still in close conflict with each other, 
when Lucien rapidly passed his sword under 
his left arm, and, at the same moment, dealt 
the marquis a violent blow in the face. Then, 
regaining hold of his weapon, he assumed a de- 
fensive position before Lignano had time to 
recover himself, for the blow he had received 
had sent him reeling to the ground. This 
daring feat, the most audacious, perhaps, that 
has. ever occurred in a duel, astounded the 
seconds. The marquis was beside himself, and, 
in a fit of rage, sprang with raised sword upon 
Lucien Claveau, who calmly aud confidently 
awaited his onslaught. 

“Monsieur le marquis,” said he, “we are 
now quits.” 

The marquis renewed his attacks again and 
again, but always to find himself foiled. Pre- 
sently, by a rapid movement, Lucien disarmed 
the marquis, then, thrusting his own sword 
downwards, pinned him by his right foot to 
the ground. After a few seconds Lucien drew 
his sword out and handed the marquis his own 
weapon. 

The seconds came forward ; Lignano made 
vain efforts to continue standing upon both 
feet. ‘‘It is useless,” said the seconds to him, 
“it is quite impossible that you can go on.” 
Glaring at his adversary with a savage expres- 


sion, he said to him, “It is not over yet. 1} 


have still the chance of putting a bullet through 
your head.” 

The pistols were loaded. The impetuous mar- 
quis, regardless of the pain he was enduring, 
hobbled along until he arrived at the point 
where he was compelled to halt; he was then 
ten paces distant from Claveau, who had not 





advanced a single step, and who remained im- 
movable while he received the marquis’s fire. 

“It is now my turn,” said he, and advancing 
five paces towards the marquis, he deliberately 
took aim at him. 

*Claveau,” exclaimed one of the seconds, 
“this will never do; it is nothing less than 
murder.” 

Lucien turned round and faced him. ‘“ Look 
here,” said he, pointing to a hole in his shirt 
at the shoulder, from which drops of blood 
were oozing, showing that his opponent’s ball 
had taken effect. The next moment he fired, 
and the marquis fell with his face to the ground, 
When they raised him he was dead; the ball 
had pierced his forehead and entered the brain. 

Lucien, after having had his wound dressed 
(it was but a graze) hastened back to his wife’s 
bedside to find that, alarmed anew at his 
second absence, she had relapsed. At night 
she was in the utmost danger. Next morning, 
while Claveau had gone to steal a few minutes’ 
rest in an adjacent chamber, a commissary of 
police, arrived at the house to arrest him on 
information furnished by one of the marquis’s 
seconds. This new shock killed his wife. 
Lucien, in the bitterness of his grief, threw 
himself upon her lifeless form, and was only 
removed from it with difficulty. Then, assuming 
an air of calmness, he said he was ready, and 
the next moment, as if by some sudden thouglit, 
seized one of a pair of pistols which were 
always kept loaded, on the top of a small 
cabinet, and placing it to his ear, disposed with 
his own hand of the last of the Bordeaux 
duellists. 
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Tue distinctive characteristics which have gained for Dr. p— Jonen’s Oil so much 
celebrity, the entire confidence of the most eminent members of the Medical Pro- 
fession, and, notwithstanding the active and unscrupulous opposition of many 
interested dealers, an unprecedented amount of public patronage, may be thus 
concisely enumerated :— 

I.—lts genuineness, purity, and uniform strength are ascertained and guaranteed. 

I}.—It contains all the active and essential principles that therapeutic experience 
has found to be the most effective in the operation of the remedy. 

II1I.—It is palatable, easily taken, and creates no nausea. 

IV.—It is borne with facility by the most delicate stomach, and improves the 
functions of digestion and assimilation. 

V.—Its medicinal properties and remedial action have been found to be immea- 
surably greater than those of any other kind of Cod Liver Oil. 

VI.—From the unequalled rapidity of its curative effects, it is infinitely more 
economical than any which is offered, even at the lowest price. 


CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. pe Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil in 
Pulmonary Consumption may now be considered as fully established. No remedy 
so rapidly restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive functions, stops 
emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectoration, or produces 
a more marked and favourable influence on the local malady. 

The following high testimony to the efficacy of Dr. DE Jonen’s Cop Liver Om 
in Consumption is afforded by Atien G, Cuarraway, Esq., M.R.C.S  LS.A., of 
Leominster :— 





“Having for some years extensively used Dr. DE JonGu’s Ligut-BROwN Cop LIvER O11, both 
in public and private practice, I have no hesitation in stating its effects are very far superior to 
those of any other Cod Liver Oil. Nearly four years since, two cases of confirmed Consumption 
were placed under my care. In both, the lungs were a mass of tubercular deposit, and every 
possible sound to ba heard in phthisis was present. The sole remedy employed was Dr. pr JoNGH’s 
Licut-Brown Cop LIvER O11; and now the patients are strong and fat; the diseased (abnormal) 
sounds nearly inaudible; and in the one case (male), hunting, fishing, and shooting are freely 
indulged in, the patient expressing himself quite capable of undergoing as much fatigue as any of 
his fellow- “sportsmen,” 

{ For further Select Medical Opinions see other side. 





GENERAL DEBILITY AND EMACIATION. 


In cases of prostration and emaciation, where the vital forces are reduced, and 
where life appears to be even at its lowest ebb, the restorative powers of Dr. pg* 
Jonen’s Licut-Browx Cop Liver Om are remarkably manifested. By its 
administration the natural appetite is revived, and the functions of digestion and 
assimilation are improved, reanimated, and regulated ; and, when its use has been 
steadily persevered in, its peculiar tonic and nutritive properties have entirely 
restored health and strength to the most feeble and deteriorated constitutions. 

The actual benefit derived is thus described by Rowtanp Datron, Esq., M.R.C.S., 


L.S.A., District Medical Officer at Bury St. Edmunds :— 


“In giving my opinion of Dr. pr JonGu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Orn, I have no hesitation 


in saying that I have not the slightest confidence in any other kind. 
Or are sure and most remarkable, especially in that broken-down 


The effects of Dr. Dr Jonan’s 
state of health and strength 


which usually precedes ond favours tubercular deposit; and I never recommend any other sort, 
The Oil I have had from you was for my own use, and it has certainly been the only means of saving 
my life on two occasions, and even now, when I feel ‘out of condition,’ I take it, and like it, 


unmixed with anything, as being the most agreeable way. 


I could wish that Dr. pe Jonen’s Om 


would come into general use, and entirely supersede the Pale and other worthless preparations,” 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


From innumerable medical and scientific opinions of the highest character in 
commendation of Dr. DE JoncH’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver O11, the following 


are selected :— 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
**T consider Dr. pt Joneu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, 
and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr, EDWARD SMITH, F.B.S., 


Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board of Great Britain, 
“We think it a great advantage that there is one 
kind of Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted 
to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil supplied by Dr. pz 
JonaH, It has long been our practice, when pre- 
scribing the Oil, to recommend this kind, since, 
amidst so much variety and uncertainty, we have 
confidence in its genuineness.’”’-—(Extract from “ Con- 
sumption: its Early and Remediable Stages.” 


¥ 
Dr. BARLOW, F.R.S., 
Senior Physician to Guy’s Hospital. 

**T have frequently recommended persons consult- 
ing me to make use of Dr. pe JonGn’s Cod Liver Oil. 
I have been well satisfied with its effects, and believe 
it to be a very pure Oil, well fitted for those cases in 
which the use of that substance is indicated.” 


Dr. LAWRANOE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg d: Gotha. 
**T invariably prescribe Dr. pe Jonon’s Cod Liver 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that 
I am recommending a genuine article, and not a 
manufactured compound in which the efficacy of this 
invaluable medicine is destroyed,” e 


Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., 
Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 
“T have frequently prescribed Dr. pe Jonon’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason 
to be satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects,” 


. T ‘ 
Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., 
Coroner for Central Middlesex 
*T consider that the purity of this Oil is secured 
in its preparation by the personal attention of so good 
a Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr. pr Jonan, 
who has also written the best Medical Treatise on the 
Oil with which Iam acquainted. Hence, I deem the 
Cod Liver Oil sold under his guarantee to be prefer. 
able to any other kind as regards genuineness and 
medicinal efficacy.” 
‘ PART 
Dr. GRAN VILLE, F.RB.S., 
Author of the “Spas of Germany. 
“Dr. Granville has found that Dr. pe Joxan's 
Light-Brown Cod Iver Oil produces the Cesired 
effect in a shorter time than other kinds, and that it 
does not cause the nausea and indigestion too often 
consequent on the administration of the pale Oil.” 


EDWIN CANTON, Esq., F.R.CS,, 
Surgeon to Charing Cross He spital. 

** For several years past I have been in the habit of 
prescribing Dr. pE Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil, and find it to be much more efficacious than 
other varieties of the same medicine which I have 
also employed with a view to test their relative 
superiority.” 


” 


DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL is sold only in IMPERIAL Haif-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s,; Capsuled, and labelled with his Stamp and Signature, 


WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, 
By all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World, 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CAUTION,—Beware of unprincipled attempts to substitute inferior or worthless preparations, 
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; A PuRELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both in appearance 
and taste, furnishing a most agreeab'e method of administering a well known 
remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. 
It is a perfectly safe ang mild preparation; and is especially adapted for 
Children, being as harmless in its action as it is prompt and certain in its effects ; 
and may be taken with impunity by the most delicate constitution. 


DIRECT:ONS FuR USE, 
The Dose is from One to Three Tablets for a Child, ard from Three to Five 
for an Adult. It dissolv:s in the mouth liks any other suzar-plum, and may be 
repeated twice or thric2 a-week unt:] the proper efiot is produced. 


TEUSTIMONIALS. 
From the Rev. J. S. TOFT. Frankton, October 19th, 1829. 

MY DEAR SiR.—[ ani happy to fuform you that the WORM TABLETS you kindly sent me, 
have, with the blessinz of God perfectiy cured my boy. I esteem it, therefore, :n act of pure 
justice and candour that FE shon’d acquaint you with the happy result. You are at liberty to 
make this statement public for the benetit of others who may be similarly afflicted. With 
feelings of gratitude, I reinain, yours t: uly, 

To Mr. G. DRAYTON, Shrewsbury. 








JOHN S. TOFT. 
Tircvtoun, Jane 24, 1859, 

DEAR SIR.—I have to thank you for your hindness in sending me a small Box of your 
WORM 'TABLETS a few weeks since; I believe they savcd my child's life. He had been 
under Mecieal attendance for more than three wecks, and was reduced to a mere skeleton, 
and we expected every hour would be his last. 1 xm now happy to tel you he took only 
one of your Tablets the morning after they arrived, and the next day he voided a Worm 
eigLt to nine inches long. It was evident that this was the cause of the child's illness. 
Have the kindness to send me a 4s. 61. Box. Yours obliged, 

To Mr. KEATING, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, W. ADAMS, 





PREPARED BY 


THOMAS KEATING, 
79, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 
In Tins, at 1s. 1\d., 2s. 9d. each, and 
In Bottles for Warm Climates, 


a ——— a 


Put up in Small Boxes “specially” for post, which will be forwarded 
on receipt of 14 Stamps. 
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COLES’S ALGA MARINA, 


A Concentrated Essence of the Sea-Weed, 


Exercises a wonderful power, as an External Remedy, over RHEUMATISM and 
RHEUMATIC GOUT, LUMBAGO, &c., even in their most aggravated forms, 
often curing these distressing maladies after a few applications, and invariably 
conquering the most obstinate cases by a reasonable perseverance in its use. 

The following Testimonials are a few amongst numbers received in confirmation of the above 


statement :— 
CURE OF CHRONIC RHEUMATISM OF SEVEN YEARS’ STANDING. 
Teignbridge House, near Newton Abbot, Devon, May 1st, 1855. 

Sir,—After suffering for more than seven years from Chronic Rheumatism, and having tried 
numerous remedies with little benefit, | was induced to try the ALGA MARINA, and alter applying 
it as directed for about six weeks, I was relicved. and in a short time quite free from pain; I have 
allowed more than a year to pass, and not felt the least return of my previous sufferings. I think 
it right you should know of this perfect cure. 

You are at liberty to add this testimony of the benefit of your preparation. I am, yours Xc., 

J. COLES, Esq. JOHN WINTER. 


THE ALGA MARINA AS A REMEDY FOR CHILBLAINS. 
London, October, 18° 5. 
Sir,—I have great pleasure in acknowledging that COLES'S ALGA MARINA is the best remedy 
for Chilblains that I ever met with ; I now purpose employing it on all occasions. Yours faithfully, 
Mr. KEATING. J. COLLIS BROWNE, M.D, Army Medical Staff. 





Sold in Bottles, at 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by 
T. KEATING, .79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, -LONDON. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


A CERTAIN REMEDY for DISORDERS of the PULMONARY ORGANS: in 
Difficulty of Breathing—in Redundancy of Phlegm—in Icipient CONSUMPTION 
(of which COUGH is the most positive indication), they are of unerring efficacy. 
In ASTHMA, and in WINTER COUGH, they have nerer been known to fail. 

KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are free from.every deleterious ingredient ; 
they may, therefore, be taken at all times by the most delicate female and by 
the youngest child; while the PUBLIC SPEAKER and the PROFESSIONAL 
SINGER will find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and _ irritation 
incidental to vocal exertion, and consequently a powerful auxiliary in the pro- 
duction of Melodious Enunciation. 











VALUABLE TESTIMONIALS. 


Copy of a Letter from the late COLONEL HAWKER (the well-known author on ‘‘ Guns and Shooting.” ) 
Longparish House, near Whitchurch, Hants, Oct. 2ist, 1846. 

Sir,—I cannot resist informing you of the extraordinary effect I have experienced by taking 

only a few of your LOZENGES. I had a cough for several weeks that defied all that had been 

rescribed for me; and yet I got completely rid of it by taking about half a small box of your 

OZENGES, which I find are the only ones that relieve the cough without deranging the stomach 

or digestive organs. Iam, Sir, your humble servant, 

Yo Mr. KEATING, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard. P. HAWKER. 


CURE OF ASTHMA OF SEVERAL YEARS’ STANDING. 


Cainscross, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. 


Sir,—Having been troubled with Asthma for several years, I could find no relief from any 
medicine whatever, until I was induced about two years ago to t'y a box of your valuable 
LOZENGES. and found such relief from them that ] am determined for the future never to be 
without a box of them in the house, and will do all in my power to recommend them to my friends. 

If you consider the above Testimonial of any advantage, you are quite at liberty to make what 
use of it you please. I am, Sir, your most obliged servant, , 

THOMAS KEATING, Esq. W. J. TRIGG. 





Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each. 


THOMAS KEATING, CHEMIST, <c., 
79, SAINT PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
RETAH, BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS IN THE WORLD. 
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GJ A Purery Vecetante SweeTMEAT both in appearance = 
and taste, furnishing a most agreeab’e method of administering a well known 
remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. 

It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation; and is especially adapted for 
Children, being as harmless in its action as it is prompt and certain in its effects ; 
and may be taken with impunity by the most delicate constitution. 


DIRECT:ONS FoR USE, 
The Dose is from One to Three Tablets for a Child, ard from Three to Five 
for an Adult. It dissolv-s in the mouth like any other suzar-pium, and may bs 
repeated twice or thric3 a-week until the proper ¢fitct is producea. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
From the Rev. J. 8. TO''T, Frantston, October 19th, 1829. 

MY DEAR SiR.—lT am happy to fnform you that the WORM TABLETS you kindly sent me, 
have, with the blessing of God perfectly cured my boy. T esteem it, therefore, :n act of pure 
iustice and candour that [ shon'd aequaint you with the happy result You are at liberty to 
make this statement } ublic for the benetit of others who may be similuly afflicted. With 
feelings of gratitude, Ll remain, yourst: uly, 

ro Mr. G. Dkayron, Shrewsbury. JOHN 8S. TOFT. 

Tirvrtou, June 24, 1859. 

DEAR StR,—I have to thank you for \our hindness in sending me a snall Box of your 
WORM TABLETS a few weeks since; I believe they saved my child's life. He had been 
under Mevieal attendance for more than three weeks, and was reduced to a mere skeleton, 
and we expected every hour would be his last. J sm new happy to te! you he took only 
one of your Tablets the morning after they arrived, and the next day he voided a Worm 
eight to nine inches long. It was evident that this was the cause of the child's illness. 
Hlave the kindness to’ send me a 4s. 6.4. Box. Yours obliged, 

To Mr. KEATING, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard. W. ADAMS, 











PREPARED BY 


THOMAS KEATING, 
79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 


A YA In Tins, at 1s. 1\d., 2s. 9d. each, and 
v ‘ In Bottles for Warm Climates. 
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‘Put up in Small Boxes “ specially” for post, which will be forwarded 
on receipt of 14 Stamps, 
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COLES’S ALGA MARINA, 


A Concentrated Essence of the Sea-Weed, 


Exercises a wonderful power, as an External Remedy, over RHEUMATISM and 
RHEUMATIC GOUT, LUMBAGO, &c., even in their most aggravated forms. 
often curing these distressing maladies after a few applications, and invariably 
conquering the most obstinate cases by a reasonable perseverance in its use. 


The following Testimonials are a few amongst numbers received in confirmation of the above 
statement :— 
CURE OF CHRONIC RHEUMATISM OF SEVEN YEARS’ STANDING. 
Teignbridge House, near Newton Abbot, Devon, May 1st, 1855. 
Sir,—After suffering for more than seven years from Chronic Rheumatism, and having tried 
numerous remedies with little benefit, | was induced to try the ALGA MARINA, and aiter applying 
it as directed for about six weeks, I was relieved, aud in a short time quite free from pain; I have 
allowed more than a year to pass, and not felt the least return of my previous sufferings. I think 
it right you should know of this perfect cure. 
You are at liberty to add this testimony of the benetit of your preparation. I am, yours &c., 
J. COLES, Esq. JOHN WINTER. 
THE ALGA MARINA AS A REMEDY FOR CHILBLAINS. 
: London, October, 18°5. 
Sir,—I have great pleasure in acknowledging that COLES'S ALGA MARINA is the best remedy 
for Chilblains that I ever met with ; I now purpose employing it on all occasions. Yours faithfully, 
Mr. KEATING. J. COLLIS BROWNE, M.D, Army Medical Staff. 





Sold in Bottles, at 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 11s. each, by 


T. KEATING, 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


A CERTAIN REMEDY for DISORDERS of the PULMONARY ORGANS: in 
Difficulty of Breathing—in Redundancy of Phlegm—in Incipient CONSUMPTION 
(of which COUGH is the most positive indication), they are of unerring efficacy. 
In ASTHMA, and in WINTER COUGH, they have nerer been known to fail. 

KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are free from every deleterious ingredient ; 
they may, therefore, be taken at all times by the most delicate female and by 
the youngest child; while the PUBLIC SPEAKER and the PROFESSIONAL 
SIN‘ER will find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and _ irritation 
incidental to vocal exertion, and consequently a powerful auxiliary in the pro- 
duction of Melodions Enunciation. 











VALUABLE TESTIMONIALS. 


Copy of a Letter from the late COLONEL HAWKER (the well-known author on ‘‘ Guns and Shooting.”’) 
Longparish House, near Whitchurch, Hants, Oct. 2ist, 1846. 

Sir,—I cannot resist informing you of the extraordinary effect I have experienced by taking 

only a few of your LOZENGES I had a cough for several weeks that defied all that had been 

rescribed for me; and yet I got completely rid of it by taking about half a small box of your 

OZENGES, which I find are the only ones that relieve the cough without deranging the stomach 

or digestive organs. Iam, Sir, your humble servant, 

To Mr. KEATING, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard. P. HAWKER. 


CURE OF ASTHMA OF SEVERAL YEARS’ STANDING. 
Cainscross, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. 


Sir,—Having been troubled with Asthma for several years, I could find no relief from any 
medicine whatever, until I was induced about two years ago to t'y a box of your valuable 
LOZENGES. and found such relief from them that 1 am determined for the future never to be 
without a box of them in the house, and will do all in my power to recommend them to my friends. 

If you consider the above Testimonial of any advantage, you are quite at liberty to make what 
use of it you please. I am, Sir, your most obliged servant 


THOMAS KEATING, Esq. W. J. TRIGG, 





Prepared and Sold in Bowes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each. 


THOMAS KEATING, CHEMIST, <c., 
79, SAINT PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
RETAIL BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS IN THE WORLD. 
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& A PuRELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both in appearance — — 
and taste, furnishinss a most agreeab’e method of administering a well known 
} remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS, 
| It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation; and is especially adapted for 
| Children, being as harmless in its action as it is prompt and certain in its effects ; 
i and may be taken with impunity by the most delicate constitutio: 





DIRECTIONS FuR USE, 
The Dose is from One to Three Tablets for a Child, ard from Three to Five 
for an Adult. It dissolvcs in the mouth lik3 any other’ suvar-plum, and may be 
repeated twice or thrice a-wecek until the proper «fict is produces, 


TESTIMONIALS. 
From the Rev. J. 8S. TOFT, Frankton, Oclober 19th, 1969. 

MY DEAR Sir.—L ate happy to inform you that the WORM TABLETS you kindly seut me, 
have, with the blessinz of God perfeetiy etved my boy, 1 esteem it, therefore, :n act of pure 
justice and candour that PE shoud xequ aint you with the happy result You are at liberty to 
make this statement ;ublic for the benetit of others who may be similarly afflicted. With 
feelings of gratitude, I remain, yours t: uly, 

To Mr. G. DRAYTON, Shrewsbury. JOHN S. TOFT. 

Tircrtou. June 24, 1859. 
DEAR StR.—I have to thank you for your kindness in sending me a small Box of your 
i 





WORM TABLETS a few weeks since; I believe they saved my child's life. Ile had been 
under Meaieal attendance for more than three weeks, and was reduced to a mere skeleton, 
und we expected every hour would be his last. J sm new happy te tel you he took only 


one of your Tablets the morning after they arrived, and the next day he voided a Worm 
eight to nine inches long. It was evident that this was the cause of the child's illness 
Hlave the kindness to send me a 4s. 6d. Box, Your's obliged, 

To Mr. KEATING, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard. W. ADAMS, 





PREPARED BY 


: THOMAS KEATING, 


~. 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 
a Ze In Tins, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d. each, and 


In Bottles for Warm Climates, 


Put up in Small Boxes \ specially ” for } post, which will be forwarded 
on receipt of 14 Stamps. 
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COLES’S ALGA MARINA, 


A Concentrated Essence of the Sea-Weed, 


Exercises a wonderful power, as an External Remedy, over RHEUMATISM and 
RHEUMATIC GOUT, LUMBAGO, &c., even in their most aggravated forms, 
often curing these distressing maladies after a few applications, and invariably 
conquering the most obstinate cases by a reasonable perseverance in its use. 


The following Testimonials are a few amongst numbers received in confirmation of the above 


statement :— 
CURE OF CHRONIC RHEUMATISM OF SEVEN YEARS’ STANDING. 
? Teignbridge House, near Newton Abbot, Devon, May 1st, 1855. 

Sir,—After suffering for more than seven years from Chronic Rheumatism, and having tried 
numerous remedies with little benefit, 1 was induced to try the ALGA MARINA, and after applying 
it as directed for about six weeks, I was relicved, and in a short time quite free from pain; I have 
allowed more than a year to pass, and not felt the least return of my previous sufferings. I think 
it right you should know of this perfect cure. 

You are at liberty to add this testimony of the benefit of your preparation. I am, yours &c., 

J. COLES, Esq. JOHN WINTER. 


THE ALGA MARINA AS A REMEDY FOR CHILBLAINS. 
London, October, 1855. 
Sir,—I have great pleasure in acknowledging that COLES’'S ALGA MARINA is the best remedy 


for Chilblains that I ever met with ; I now purpose employing it on all occasions. Yours faithfully, 
Mr. KEATING. J. COLLIS BROWNE, M.D, Army Medical Stag. 





Sold in Bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 118, each, by 
T. KEATING, 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


A CERTAIN REMEDY for DISORDERS of the PULMONARY ORGANS: in 
Difficulty of Breathing—in Redundancy “of ‘Phlegm—in Incipient CONSUMPTION 
(of which COUGH is the most positive indication), they are of unerring efficacy. 
In ASTHMA, and in WINTER COUGH, they have never been known to fail. 

KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are free from every deleterious ingredient ; 
they may, therefore, be taken at all times by the most delicate female and by 
the youngest child; while the PUBLIC SPEAKER and the PROFESSIONAL 
SINGER will find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and _ irritation 
incidental to vocal exertion, and consequently a powerful auxiliary in the pro- 
duction of Melodious Enunciation. 











VALUABLE TESTIMONIALS. 


Copy of a Letter from the late COLONEL HAWKER (the well-known author on ‘‘ Guns and Shooting.” ) 
Longparish House, near Whitchurch, Hants, Oct. 21st, 1846. 

Sir,—I cannot resist informing you of the extraordinary effect I have experienced by taking 

only a few of your LOZENGES. I had a cough for several weeks that defied all that had been 

rescribed for me; and yet I got completely rid of it by taking about half a small box of your 

OZENGES, which I find are the only ones that relieve the cough without deranging the stomach 

or digestive organs. Iam, Sir, your humble servant, 

Yo Mr. KEATING, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard. P. HAWKER. 


CURE OF ASTHMA OF SEVERAL YEARS’ STANDING. 
Cainscross, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. 


Sir,—Having been troubled with Asthma for several years, I could find no relief from any 
medicine whatever, until I was induced about two years ago to ty a box of your valuable 
LOZENGES, and found such relief from them that I am determined for the future never to be 
without a box of them in the house, and will do all in my power to recommend them to my friends, 

If you consider the above Testimonial of any advantage, you are quite at liberty to make what 
use of it you please. I am, Sir, your most obliged = 


THOMAS KEATING, Esq. 





Prepared and Sold in Bowes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 10s. 6d, each. 


THOMAS KEATING, CHEMIST, <c., 
79, SAINT PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
RETAH, BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS IN THE WORLD. 
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ROUTLEDGE’S 


CHRISTMAS. ANNUAL, 








FIRST CLASS: 


Fare, One 


Shilling. 


+ ee 
Contents. 
PROLOGUE. THE THIRD-CLASS PASSENGER. 
THE JOURNEY. DEATH ON THE LINE. 
THE CABMAN. THE FoLLy oF USING WRONG Ex: 


THE BARRISTER. 

My. MoTHER’s RAILWAY ADVEN- 
TURE. 

THE MAN WITH A CIGAR. 

THE OLD MAID. 

THE ABBE AND THE BALLERINA. 

BRIGHTON AND BACK FOR THREE 
SHILLINGS. 

THE MAN UNDER THE SEAT. 





PRESS’UNS, 
THE REFRESHMENT GIRL 
THE Doo’s TALE. 
DEAD MAN’S FERRY. 
THE ENGINE DRIVER’S WIFE'S 
STORY. 
WHAT THE TICKET-COLLECTOR SAW. 
WHAT THE GUARD HAD TO Say. 
THE STATION MASTER’S DAUGHTER. 





A List of Passengers. 


GEO. AUGUSTUS SALA, 


THOMAS ARCHER. W. W. FENN. 

FRED. BARNARD. ANDREW HALLIDAY. 

EMILY Bonp. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 

F. C. BURNAND. Mrs, LyNN LINTON. 

A. W. CooPER. CHARLES MATHEWS. 

SIDNEY DARYL. THOMAS MILLER. 

T. H. S. Escort. J. A. PASQUIER. 
CHARLES H. Ross, 

















WILLIAM SAWYER, 
CLEMENT SCOTT, 

J. G. STANILAND, 
ASHBY STERRY. 
GORDON THOMSON, 
T. B. WIRGMAN, 


Guard ; EDMUND ROUTLEDGE, 


—— 





LONDON: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS, 
THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 








THE BROADWAY, 


A London Magazine. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





Opinions of the Press on the New Series, September, 1868. 


From the Examiner.—We have two 
new novels commenced in this number, 
** Stretton,” by Henry Kingsley, and 
**False Colours,” by Mrs. Cudlip, 2é& 
Annie Thomas, both good of their sort, 
although their styles are perfectly distinct, 
as all who are acquainted with the works 
of these popular authors will at once ac- 
quiesce in. It is difficult, when merely 
breaking ground in the very first pages of 
a novel, to enlist at once the sympathies of 
the reader, but in this Mr. Kingsley has 
thoroughly succeeded. We shall watch 
the career of the hero with much interest. 
There are besides several good papers, 
foremost among which are ‘‘ Studies on 
Thackeray,” and a biographical sketch of 
M. Rouher. He is one of the few states- 
men which the Imperial régime has pro- 
duced. A brilliant orator, an able ad- 
ministrator, and great in finance, he is not 
undeserving of the praise which has been 
accorded to him of being the Gladstone of 
France. 


From the London Review. —The 
Broadway begins a new series at a shilling. 
The present number contains several ar- 
ticles of a varied and attractive character. 
Walt Whitman’s verses (if they can be so 
called) ‘* Whispers of Heavenly Death,” 
were written expressly for this publication, 
and are in the author’s usual style of ec- 
static mystification. Mr. James Hannay’s 
** Studies on Thackeray ” is a good piece of 
criticism. ‘‘ Verses in My Old Age” is the 
title of atouching little poem by Mr. Procter 
(‘* Barry Cornwall”). ... We have also 
papers on ‘* The Ocean Broadway,” by the 
Rev. Newman Hall; on M. Rouher (of 
whom a very fair and discriminating ac- 
count is given); on the ‘ Volunteer 
Crisis,” by an Old Linesman ; and on ‘‘ The 
Life and Services of Lord Napier, of Mag- 
dala.” . The new series of this magazine is 
an improvement on the old. 





From the Sunday Times.—The Broad. 
way has certainly made a step in advance, 
Such verses as it contains by Mr. Bary 


Cornwall, Mr. Frederick Locker, and: 


Walt Whitman, raise it much above the 
ordinary magazine level. . . . . So seldom 
does the venerable Barry Cornwall descend 
into the arena that his appearance has 
more than ordinary interest. His verses, 
too, have great merit, and are profoundly 
sorrowful. Nor is its prose less good. Mr. 
Hannay’s sketches on Thackeray, and the 
new stories by Miss Annie Thomas and 
Mr. Henry Kingsley are in themselves 
enough to give reputation to a magazine. 
The Cheltenham Mercury says :—Its 


contents are rich and varied. It is difficult - 


to award the palm of merit to any single 
periodical when so many deserve it, buta 
better shilling’s worth than the Broadway 
we do not remember to have seen, The 
number contains four illustrations ; and if 
the promise of this first issue of the new 
series is maintained, the Broadway is sure 
to hecome popular and successful. 

The Hastings Herald says :—The first of 
the new series comes to us in a more 
welcome dress than ever. Ifthe first number 


be a criterion, the shilling Broadway will , 


be the cheapest of magazines. There are 
some capitally executed illustrations from 
the pencils of G. Ht Thomas, M. E. 
Edwards, &c. It is well got-up, well 
printed, and contains some two hundred 
columns of reading—two columns on 4 
page. 

The Oxford Times says :—This magazine 
makes its first appearance in a new form. 
Its price is raised toa shilling, its bulk pro- 
portionately increased, and its illustrations 
decidedly improved. It has in every way 
changed for the better, and its subscribers 
will not grudge the extra sixpence pet 
month when such a guid pro quo is given 
them. 





LONDON: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS, 
THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 
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This day is published, No. XVI. of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
An Illustrated Monthly. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 
ConpucteD sy EDMUND YATES. 


CONTENTS. 


1. Breaking a Butterfly; or, Blanche 7. A House of Cards. A Novel. 


Ellerslie’s Ending. By the Author of Book IIT. Chap. I. Madeleine lends 
“ Guy Livingstone,” &c. a Hand. 
Chaps. XIV.—XVI. (With an | II. Dangerous Delights. 
Illustration.) | - 
8. All for Love. A Tale of Two Fools, in 
2. Per Mare—per Terram. An Autumn Two Chapters. By ‘‘The Detrimen- 
Love-Song. tal.” (With an Illustration.) 


Chap. II. The Folly. 


et . = s 9. The Householders’ Parliament Year 
4. Criticisms on Contemporaries. No. IV. 1869. A Running Rhyme. 
Lord Houghton and Miss Ingelow. 


3. A Day at Coventry. 


10. Inside Bedlam. By an Outsider. 





5. Pope Boniface VIII. (With an Illus- 11. English Photographs. By an American. 
tration.) No. X. 
6. The Noble Art. 12. Satis Beatus. 





IN NOVEMBER. 


A STABLE FOR 
NIGHTMARES. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
OF TINSLEYS MAGAZINE. 





Ss The First and Second Volumes of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt, are now ready, price 8s. each. 


Cuses for binding Vols. I. & II. may be had of the Publishers, 


price 1s. 6d. each. 





LONDON : 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 





NEW BOOKS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





Now ready, a New Work on Spain. 
A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. With Illustrations of the Alhambra, 


Escorial, &c. In 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


“The descriptions scattered up and down this volume are truthful . . . 


The book is bright, lively, and 


sensible, and is, we think, pretty sure to ineet with a fair share of popularity.” —Timezs. 


The ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A- 
BRAC HUNTER. By Major Byye 
Haut. In1 vol, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

[Ready this day. 
A New Work by “‘ The Journeyman 
Engineer.” 

The GREAT UNWASHED. Uni- 
form with “Some Habits and Customs 
of the Working Classes.” In 1 vol. 

[Ready this day. 





Ready this day, at every Library in the 
Kingdom. 
The MARCH to MAGDALA. By 


G. A. HENTY, Special Correspondent of the 
Standard. In 1 vol., 8vo. [Ready thisday. 


The GREAT COUNTRY: Impres- 
sions of America. By GErorGE Roser, 
M.A. (Arthur Sketchley). In 1 vol. 8vo. 

| Ready this day. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Ready this day, a New and Revised Edition of ‘Clarissa.’ 


CLARISSA: a Novel. 


Dauuas, Author of “ The Gay Science.” 


By Samver. Ricwarpson. 
In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


Edited by E. S. 


“The romance glows and is radiant with the very purest impressions. The most censorious critic in such 
matters will allow that not a shadow of vicious influence can be found in ‘ Clarissa,’ ”—Saturpay Rrview. 
“One of the most beautiful, natural, pathetic, and thrilling works of fiction that any country or any language 


has produced . 
the age. *—MoRNING Star. 


. If the age has grown too picked to read Clarissa’s sad and beautiful story, we are sorry for 


HAUNTED LIVES. By J. S. Le Fanu, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” 


‘*A Lost Name,” &c. In 3 vols. 
ANNii HEREFORD: a Novel. 


“East Lynne,” “The Red Court Farm,” &c. 
By Tuomas Arcuer. 


STRANGE WORK: a Novel. 


By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of 


In 3 vols. 


In 8 vols. 


A SECOND EDITION OF 


The MOONSTONE. By Wikis Cottitys, Author of “The Woman in 


White,” “ Armadale,” ‘‘ No Name,” &c. 


OUT of the MESHES: A Story. 
In 3 vols. [Ready this day, 

DIANA GAY; or, the History of a 
Young Lady. By Percy Firzcrra.p, 
Author of ‘‘ Never Forgotten,” &c. In 
3 vols. 


In 3 vols. 


[This day. 

WILD asa HAWK: a New Novel. 
By Mrs. Macquorp, Author of ‘Charlotte 
Burney,” &c. In 3 vols. 

The TWO RUBIES: a Novel. By 
the Author of ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 
In 3 vols, 


The SEABOARD PARISH. By Geroree MacDonatp, LL.D., 
** Author of Robert Falconer,” &c. In 3 vols. 
* Here is another book by Dr. Mac D mald !—a bok full of the records of a good man’s life, full of beautiful 


thoughts, valuable experience, eloquent description of scenery, quaint illustrations of familiar subjec ts.’ 


ATHENZRUM. 


The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. By Epwarp Garrurr. 


In 3 vols. 


A HOUSE of CARDS; a Novel, in 
3 vols. By Mrs. CasHeLt Huey. 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES; a Domestic 


Story. In 3 vols. 





LONDON : 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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TO BE COMPLETED IN 104 PENNY NUMBERS. 
The Child’s Bible. 


Weekly, ld. Monthly, 6d. 
Nos. 1 to 8, and Parts I, and II. now ready. 








‘*This is the first part of a new and interesting publication from the prolific press of 
Messrs. Cassell and Co. The plan of the work is far preferable to that of presenting 
Bible stories. We have no doubt the work will prove eminently successful. ”__ Educational 


Times. 





CASSELL’S 


Childrens Library. 


New and Original Works, uniform in Size and Price. 
ALL BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND 


ELEGANTLY BOUND IN CLOTH GILT. 





The Children’s Album. 200 Engravings. Third Edition . 3s, 6d. 
Peggy, and other Tales . . . . . « « 3864. 
Old Burchell’s Pockeb . 1... .. 3s. 6d. 
A:s9p's Fables, in Words of One Syllable. 


Sastitions! in Colours by KRONHEIM . 3s. 6d. 
Sandford and Merton, in Words of One Syllable. 
Illustrations in Coleus by KRONHEIM . 38. 6d. 
Mince-Pie Island . ... . . . « « 38 6d, 
Cloudland and Shadowland . . . . . . 3 6& 
The Queen of the Tournament. . . . .« 3564 


Lily and Nannie at School. . . « « « 364 


*,* Other Volumes of this unique Series in active preparation. 





N.B.—Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN are the Publishers of a 
most entertaining Series of Children’s Books, under the titles of 
CASSELL’S SHILLING STORY BOOKS. 
CASSELL’S SIXPENNY STORY BOOKS. 
CASSELL’S FAIRY STORY BOOKS. 
CASSELL’S CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS. 
CASSELL’S SHILLING TOY BOOKS, &c. &c. 


Complete Lists supplied post free on application to the Publishers. 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LONDON, E.C.; axp 596, BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
1 














PURGATORIO and PARADISO 


Iuuustratep By DORE. 





Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN have the 
pleasure to announce that they have in active prepa- 
vation the English Edition of the PURGATORIO 
and PARADISO, J/lustrated by GUSTAVE Dore, 
uniform with the magnificent English Edition 


of DANTE’s “ INFERNO.” 





THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST OF THE 


CASSHLIL DORH VOLUMES, 


NOW READY. 





CASSELL’S DORE BIBLE. £8. 

CASSELL’S DORE MILTON. £5. 

CASSELL’S DORE DANTE’S INFERNO. £2 10s. 
CASSELL’S DORE ATALA. £2 23. 

CASSELL’S DORE DON QUIXOTE. £1 10s. 
CASSELL’S DORE LA FONTAINE. £1 10s. 
CASSELL’S DORE FAIRY REALM. £1 1s. 
CASSELL’S DORE CROQUEMITAINE. £1 ls: 
CASSELL’S DORE MUNCHAUSEN. 4&1 ls. 
CASSELL’S DORE WANDERING JEW. lis. 





The “SATURDAY REVIEW ” says, “ Messrs. Cassell have devoted themselves 


to the work of giving the English bookbuyer Gustave Doré, in all the profusion of his prodigal 
pencil. This year, at any rate, may be pronounced to be the Doré year. We resist the 
too obvious solicitations of a sorry joke, but we hope it will be a golden year to those enter- 
prising publishers, who send us the ‘ Bible’ with Doré illustrations, ‘ Dante’ with Doré 
ill or dot ‘Paradise Lost,’ ‘ Don ity ‘Munchausen,’ ‘The Wandering Jew »—all 
from the same dashing and vigorous artist. Here are six most sumptuous wabanet, all 
handsomely printed, and with pay nd type ‘de luxe,’ and all from the same artist and 
entrepreneur. ‘They may be prou * of pe other,” 





CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LONDON, E.C.; axp 596, BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
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Fust commenced, New Volumes of CASSELL’S 
MAGAZINE and THE QUIVER, with a new Serial 
Story in each, presenting a favourable opportunity for 


New SvupBscriBERs. 





Order No. 8'7 of CASSELL’S MAGAZINE, price One Penny ; 
or Part XX., price Sixpence. 


Order No. 160 of THE QUIVER, price One Penny; 


or Part 


XXXVI, price Sixpence. 


SEE CONTENTS BELOW. 





Cassell’s Magazine. 


WEEKLY, 1d. MONTHLY, 62 





“No periodical is at all to be compared with 
it."—Zdinburgh Daily Review. 


CONTENTS OF PART XX., 
THE FIRST PART OF THE NEW VOLUME, 
Price Sixpence. 
1—FOR HER SAKE. New Serial Story by 
the Author of “AnnE JupGB, SPINSTER.” 
Chapters I. to X. 
2.—THOUGHTS IN THE TWILIGHT :~ 
I. CONTENTMENT. 
If. WHERE AM I? 
IIL WHY AMERICA IS GO-AHEAD. 
IV. DOLLS. 
V. TRIALS OF MEN OF GENIUS. 
3.—MY FIRST TIGER HUNT (with Illustration). 
4.—THE BUILDING OF THE LIFE-BOAT 
(with an Ii/ustration). 
5.—SAINT BRIDGEUS CAVE: A TALE OF 
THE COAST. In Three Parts. 
6.—DOWN BY THE FIRS (with Llustration). 
7.—LIMBS OF THE LAW :— 
I. THE QUEEN'S JUSTICES, 
8—HARE HUNTING IN CHINA. 
9.—MY DORIS (with an IIlustration). 
10.—A HOUSEFUL OF BABIES, 
11.—BURIAL OF THE LIVING. 
12.—THE BLIND. 
13.—A MESSAGE FROM THE DEAD. A Story 
in Two Parts (with two Illustrations), 
14.—THE SPRING OF TEARS, 
15.—ELECTION PAPERS:— 
CONTESTS AND CANVASSING. 
16.—A FISHER OF MEN, 
17.—THE LRON EARL, 
18.—ON A CERTAIN DEFICIENCY IN THE 
CURRENCY. 





19.-FUGITIVE NOTES, CURIOUS AND ENX- | 


TERTAINING. 











The Quiver. 


WEEKLY, lad. MONTHLY, 64. 





“An illustrated magazine, which holds the 
highest rank among a class of periodicals which are 
peculiarly adapted for Sunday reading.”—Army 
and Navy Gazette. 


Contents of Part XXXVI, 
THE FIRST PART OF THE NEW VOLUME, 


1—ESTHER WEST. New Serial Story. 
By the Author of “Preacy OGLivix's Ly- 
HERITANCE.” 

2.—FREEDOM BY THE TRUTH. By the 
Rev. SAMUEL Cox. 

3.—MISS JULIA. By the Author of “ Mary 
PowWELL.” 

4.—AN ANTIQUE VASE. A Poem. By T. C, 
Irwin. 

5.—LITTLE CONTENT AND THE GRUMBLE- 
TONIANS. By E. Watrorp. 

6.—THE WAY OF CAIN. By the Rev. J. 8. 
SIDEBOTHAM. 

7.—VISIONS. A Poem. By J. F. WALLER. 

8.—JOHN HENTHORN'S TRIAL, 

9—A DOUBLE PREPARATION FOR THE 
FUTURE OF THE SAVED. By the Rev. 
G. A. Cuapwick, M.A. 

10.—A DREAM. A Poem. By Matruras Barn. 

11.—NOTES ON WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 

12.—SOOTY SAM. 

13.—WITH A WILL. A Poem. By Wa. Duture. 

14—THE MYSTERY OF THE GODIIEAD. Ly 
the Rev. J. B. OWEN. 

15.—AT THE TOP OF A LONG CHIMNEY, 
By I. D. Fenton. 

16—ABYSSINIAN NOTES. 

17.—WAITING FOR FATHER. A Poem. 
Martraias BARR 

18—A COLD WATER CURE, 

19.—SCRIPTURE ACROSTIC, &c. 

20.—Coloured Frontispiece, “WAITING FOR 
FATHER.” 





By a late Captive. 
By 





k25- The QUIVER CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


An EXTRA PART of THE QUIVER will this Season be 
published in the form of a CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. Ask for 


“THE 


MARK,”’ price 6d. 





IASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, 


LA DELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LONDON, E.C.; anp 596, BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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WEEEKLY,1i. MONTHLY, Gi. 


HE WORLD 


oO 


NDERS 


Nos. 1, 2, and 8 now ready. Part I, now ready, 











YHE WORLD OF WONDERS will contain all that is 


most curious and marvellous in History and Philosophy—in Travel 
and Adventure—in the Wars and varied Fortunes of Mankind—in Siege 
and Battle—in Perils of the Sea and Land—in Exploration and Ship- 
wreck. The History of the Human Mind, moreover—its Dreams and 
Fancies, Warnings and Apparitions, its Creeds and Sects—the Triumphs, 
the Miseries, the Greatness and Littleness, the Wisdom and the Folly of 
Man ; together with the marvellous things revealed by Science of the 
Worlds by which Man is surrounded ; the Wonders of Animal Life, and 
those which the Laboratory of the Chemist and the Glass of the Optician 
reveal, &c. &c., will all find a place in THE WORLD OF WONDERS, 
the whole forming an Original Collection of Facts anp Narratives. 

Prospectuses forwarded POST FREE on request addressed to the Publishers. 





ES Now Complete, in Two handsome Volumes, 7s. 6d. each, 


Cassell’s Penny Readings. 


Comprising the choicest portions of the Standard Literature of our Country, and imparting such 
a general knowledge of English Authors as could only otherwise be secured by a very extensive 
and prolonged course of study. 


EMBELLISHED WITH ABOUT 350 ILLUSTRATIONS, 





CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LONDON, E.C.; axp 503, BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 
4 
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Part CXV., Decemser, 1868- , 


_ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 

















—_ A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 
GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying and Preserving the 

SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely 
| remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities, 
| render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, 
pimple, or eruption, and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become 
and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful.— 
Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


COUGHS, ASTHMA 2 INCIPIENT GONSUMPTION 


ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


rPHE BEST REMEDY FOR COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, and other 

Affections of the Throat and Chest. Iu Incipient Consumption, Asthma, and Winter Cough, 
they are unfailing. Being free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by the most delicate female or the 
youngest child; while the Public Speaker and Professional Singer will find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness 
and irritation incidental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the production of MELopIovUs ENUNCIATION. 


OLD Bank, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, (Branch of the Stourbridye and Kidderminster Banking Company.) 


TESTIMONIAL. Srrat FORD, May 7th, 1863. 
EAR Sik.—Having had a severe Cough this winter, | was advised to try your Lozeng-s, which are invaluable; having 
purchased one box costing only 1s. 1$d., completely set me up, and must therefore, strongly recommend them as a 
certain cure. I remain your most obedient Servant, 
To Mr. Kgati no, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. W. Hosains, Vanager. 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, Is. 1§d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. Gd. each, by THOMAS KEATING 
Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 


































W 6502—R’chly engraved 
Biscuit Box, Electro Silver 
Plated on Nickel, £3 10s. 


Glass Biscuit Box, mounted 
with E!ectro-Silver plated 
Lid, Tray, &c., engraved with 
own Monogram in any style 

on body, £2 10s. 6d. 


Keep the Biscuits 
beautifully Fresh 
and Crisp. 








Glass Mounted. 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
Manufactories: Winsley St., Oxford St.—_—Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


71& 72 CORNHILE Maan & 77&78 OXFORDST 




















































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DOWN CLOTHING. 


BOOTH & FOX’S 
DOWN QUILTS, 
DOWN SKIRTS, &c. 


WARMTH OF THREE FOLDS OF WOOLLEN FABRICS, AND NOT THE WEIGHT OF ONE. 
EACH ARTICLE HAS THE NAME BOOTH & FOX ATTACHED. 
SOLD BY LEADING DRAPERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 


PRIZE MEDALS—LONDON, 1862; DUBLIN, 1865. 


ro HORSE AND CATTLE KEEPERS.—THE NUTRITIOUS COCOA 
EXTRACT FOR HORSES AND CATTLE. It wil] put a horse into condition when 
all other means have failed. It will bring a cow to her milk when all other means have 
failed. It increases and enriches produce. Horses fed on the Nutritious Cocoa are always 
Leaders in the Field, Winners at the Steeple Chase, First at the Post, and invariably take 
prizes at the Agricultural Shows.— Bell’s Life, July 4th, 1868, says :—“ 1t is the finest and 
cheapest cattle food in the market.”—Yhe Chamber of Agriculture, Oct. 1, 1868.—“ It is 
a most nutritious and cheap food for horses, cows, pigs, and sheep. Highly recommended 
by all.”—250 feeds, as samples, sent free to any address for 10s. 
JOSEPH LIVESAY, Manager, NORTH BRITISH CATTLE FOOD COMPANY, 
London Depot, 173, Bishopsgate Street, Without, E.C. 


WYCROFT'S NERVINE PILLS. 


Blushing, Bashfulness, and Nervousness, arising from unequal 
distribution of nervous power, cause distress to thousands. 


A Medical Man having devoted many years’ attention to the subject, offers a cure.—Sent to all parts 
of the kingdom free in boxes 4s. 6d. each, with directions for use.—Apply, inclosing stamps, or P.O.O., to 


JOHN MACKAY, Chemist, 119, George Street, Edinburgh, Sole Agent. 
EVERY FAMILY SHOULD KBEP THE FAMED 


TONIC BITTERS. 
“WATERS’ QUININE WINE,” 


FOR STRENGTHENING, THE SYSTEM. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. per dozen. 
WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2, MARTIN’S LANE, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 
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re acknowledged and safest remedy in all Nervous and Kheumatic Diseases, is now rendered self- 
applicable in all cases of impaired Vitality and Functional Disorders by the perfection of PULVERMACHER’S 
New Patent SELF-RESTORABLE VOLTAIC CHAIN BATTERIES, FLEXIBLE BANDS, BELTS, &c. &c. These 
remarkable Galvanic appliances have received the distinguished approval and support of the chief medical authorities 
of Europe, by official reports and testimonials. A recent Testimonial, signed by the following eminent English Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, is in the Patentee’s possession, viz., Sir C. Locock, Bart., M.D., Sir H. Holland, Bart., M.D. 
F.R.S., Sir W. Fergusson, Bart., M.D., Sir J. R. Martin, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., Dr. Handfield Jones, F.R.S., Dr. E. 
Sieveking, &c. The Académie de Médicine, Paris, and the Royal College of Physicians, London, have voted an address of 
thanks to the Inventor for his most interesting discovery. See extracts in pamphlet, and originals at the establishment. 
The Nervous System, debilitated from whatever causes, receives from these Galvanic appliances the natural stimulus 
for which it craves, and, thus re-invigorated, is enabled to throw off those morbid conditions resulting in Feelings of 
Pain, Sluggish Circulation, Defective Secretions and Nutritions, which, according to the symptoms, are termed 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lumbago, Sciatica, Gout, Nervous Deafness, Indigestion, Paralysis, Epilepsy, Nervous 
Debility, Functional Disorders, Mental Derangements, &c. Chain Bands, Voltaic Belts, &c., for less inveterate cases, 
5s. to 228., according to electric power. Combined Electric Bands for restoring impaired Vitality, 30s. to 40s. ; Portable 
Chain Batteries, superior in effect and convenience to any other known, from 3 to 4 guineas, complete with accessories. 
Prospectus and Pamphlet post free on application to the Inventor and Patentee, 


J. L. PULVERMACHER, Galvanic Establishment, 200, Regent Street, W., London. 


HEN A PERSON takes cold the lungs become charged with phlegm, which 

bs oppressing the constitution, a natural effort is made for its relief—this effort is a cough. 

The only safe and prudent remedies to be adopted are those which assist nature in her work, by 
loosening phlegm, and exciting a freedom of expectoration, until the evil is removed. 


SPENCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR 


2s is admirably adapted to promote expectoration, ease the breathing, loosen the phlegm, abate fever, 

: allay the tickling which occasions the cough, without.tightening the chest ; and for all temporary 
and local affections, such as wheezing, irritation of the throat, palpitation of the heart, hoarseness of the voice, 
influenza, &c., Spencer’s Elixir affords immediate relief; while in more chronie disorders, as periodical coughs, or 
inveterate asthma, it is equally valuable in its effects, though of course longer perseverance in the use of the medicine 
is a ee with great care by T. Ropgrts and Co., 8, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London; and cam be ob- 
tai of all respectable medicine vendors in the kingdom, iu bottles at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. eaeh, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 


POPULAR WORKS BY JOHN TIMBS. 


Elegantly bound in cloth, post 8vo, price 6s. each. 








NOOKS AND CORNERS OF ENGLISH LIFE. Past and Present. 
With Engravings. Second Edition. 

STRANGE STORIES OF THE ANIMAL WORLD. A Book of 
Curious Contributions to Natural History. Illustrations by Zwecker. Second Edition. 


LADY BOUNTIFUL’S LEGACY to her FAMILY and FRIENDS. 


A Book of Practical Instructions, Counsels, and Experiences, calculated to increase the Comforts of House and 


Home. 
GRIFFITH AND FARRAN, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


GRIFFITH AND FARRAN’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE GIFT BOOKS. 


IN BEAUTIFUL CLOTH BINDINGS. 


HEROES OF THE CRUSADES. By|NEPTUNE; or, the Autobiography of a 
BARBARA gr octe Post 8vo, price 5s. Newfoundland Dog. 2s. 6d. plain ; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt 


y the same Author. . edges. " 
CASTLES AND THEIR HEROES. Price} THE BOOK OF CATS; a Chit-Chat 
4s. 6d. ivomiate of ies Facts and Fancies. By ©. H. 


ae, On, anew Sans Oe THE ATTRACTIVE PICTURE BOOK. 


South African Hunter and Pioneer. By Captain DR AY- 
SON. Price 5s. A New Gift from the Old Corner. 3s. 6d. plain; 7s. 6d. 


+ ° loured. 
HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. With me . ” 
Twenty-four highly- finished Engravings, from Drawings | COUSIN TRIX, AND HER WELCOME 
by HARRISON WEIR. Small 4to, price 6s.; cloth elegant, TALES. By GEORGIANA CRAIK. 3s. 6d. plain; 
gilt edges, 7e, 6d, 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 





TALES OF THE TOYS TOLD BY|THE BEAR KING. By JAMES GREEN- 
THEMSELVES. By Mrs. BRODERIP (Daughter of | WOOD. Illustrated by Griset. 3s. 6d. plain; 5s. 
bog Hood). 38s. $d, plain; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt | coloured, gilt edges. 
coetae ‘GERALD AND HARRY; 

f or, the Boys 

STOLEN CHERRIES; or, Tell the Truth | “in the North. By E. MARRYAT NORRIS. Price 2. 
at Once. By E. MARRYAT NORRIS (Daughter of | a r SI 
Captain Marryat). 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt | THE YOUNG VOCALIST. By Mrs, 
edges. BARTHOLOMEW. Twelve Songs expressly arranged 

for the youthful voice, from the works of the most 


OUR WHITE VIOLET. By the Author eminent Composers. 2s. imitation cloth; 3s. 6d. extra 


<. ‘Gerty and May.” 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured, cloth, gilt edges. 
gilt edges. I 7 
» 4JIGHTSOME AND THE LITTLE 
THE LITTLE GIPSY. By ELIE SAU-|  GoLpgen LADY. Written and Mlustrated b 
VAGE. Profusely illustrated by Froricn. Small | CHARLES BENNETT. 3s. 6d. plain; 4s. 6¢. coloured, 
quarto, price 5s.; or cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. gilt edges. 





STANESBY'S ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOKS, 


FOR CHRISTMAS, WEDDING, OR BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 
Every Page richly printed in Gold and Colours. 


APHORISMS OF THE WISE AND;THE BRIDAL SOUVENIR. Elegantly 

GOOD. With a Photographic Portrait of Milton. bound in white and gold, 21s. 
Price 9s. cloth elegant; 14s. Turkey morocco. ‘THE BIRTHDAY SOUVENIR. Small 
4to, 12s. 64. illuminated cloth; 18s. Turkey morocco 

SHAKESPEARE’S HOUSEHOLD antique. 
the Mon vam — = — THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON, from 
1e Monument a ratford-ou-Avon. Price 9s. clo twos : oo ’ 

elegant; 14s Turkey morocco te 
‘LIGHT FOR THE PATH OF LIFE 
THE FLORAL GIFT. Small Ato, price | from the Holy Scriptures. Small 4to, price 12s. cloth 


14s. cloth elegant ; 21s. morocco extra. | elegant; 15s. calf, gilt edges; 18s. morocco antique, 





GRIFFITH and FARRAN, the Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 






































4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FLOUR 
OATMEAL. 


FLOUR (ESSEX), Warranted free from Adulteration, to any part of London (not less than 14 Ibs.), 
carriage free. Whites, for Pastry; Households, recommended for Bread-making ; Seconds ; Wheat 
Meal, for Brown Bread. Best Fine and Coarse Scotch Oatmeal, Flour of Lentils, Maize Meal, Scotch 
Brose Meal, &c. HORSNAILL & CATCHPOOL, Bullford Steam Mills, Witham, Essex ; 355, Goswell 
Road, City Road, E.C.; 40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; and 311, Caledonian Road, N. Directions for Bread- 
making gratis. Terms Cash. A half-sack (140 lbs.) carriage free to any railway station within 200 
miles. Circular of Prices by Post. Address, 355, Goswell Road, E.C. 














NOTE.—HORSNAILL & CATCHPOOL obtain their Oatmeal, both 
fine and round, from the best Scotch Millers. 


LARGE CONSUMERS TREATED WITH. 


"aaim~  BRONZONETTE. 


° This liquid may be used for imparting a beautiful BRONZE surface to any non- 









» o absorbent article. A single bottle is sufficient to BRONZE four Straw Hats or 
25% \ Bonnets. Old Hats are made equal to new by this process. A single bottle is suf- 
a aN ficient to entirely BRONZE two Fenders, imparting to them a new and brilliant 
t= 23) appearance; a pretty effect is obtainable by just brushing lightly over the pro- 
=e |)" jecting parts of the metal with the brush nearly dry. By this latter process a vast 
& |bo }2mount of work may be done with a shilling bottle of Bronzonette. The same 
Ke remarks apply to Fire-Stoves, Gas-Fittings, and all kinds of in-door Metal Work. 
« /S BRONZONETTE is useful for ornamental writing and illuminating. PLASTER 
*/ # Busts and Ornaments that have been painted, look very handsome after receiving a 
coat of Bronzonette. GLASS and PORCELAIN ornaments may be Bronzed with 
good effect. ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS may be painted with Bronzonette. Nume- 
rous uses for Bronzonette will be found by the ingenious in ornamentation. 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE: Empty some of the liquid into an egg cup; proceed 
to paint the surface of goods required to be bronzed with a tolerably hard brush 
(a glue or gum brush). Retail of all Chemists & Ironmongers. Wholesale of Patent 
Medicine Vendors, or direct of DANIEL JUDSON & SON, 19a, Coleman 
Street, London. Price One Shilling per Bottle. brushes Twopence each. 


















“ Title Registered.” 


JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES FOR THE PEOPLE, 


“ ANY ONE CAN USE THEM.” Price Sixpence per Bottle. A basin of Water is all that is required to produce the 
most Brilliant and Fashionable Colours on Silks, Woollens, Ribbons, Feathers, &c. in ten minutes.—The hands need not 








be soiled. 
MAJENTA | VIOLET | SCARLET ORANGE PINK CERISE 
MAUVE GREEN BROWN CRIMSON | BLUE PURPLE 
Every bottle is labelled “ Judson’s Simple Dyes for the People.” Beware of Counterfeits! May be procured of Che- 
mists everywhere, or Wholesale of DANIEL JUDSON and SON, 19a, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON. 
: 7 » ieee USE 
F, LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, SYMIN'TON’S 
e AND CONDIMENTS :— 
E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated | 
receipts and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and PATE N T PEA FLOU R, 
For Making Soup in One Minute without Boiling. 


Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by their ew 4 
pom. are compelled os eoution the public against the BOWDEN STEAM MILIS. MARKE ! HARBOROUGH, 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in close J Conn J , 
imitation of their goods, with 47 S mislead tbe public. \OLUMBIAN HALK » 1z.- UNWIN and 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine ALBERT'S, 24, Piccadilly— is so 
Articles are respectfully informed that they can be had | *Mective and instananeous that xrey hair 
direct from the Manufacturers at their Foreign Warehouse, | ‘8¢oloured permanently a natural brown 
6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. or black the moment if is toucned by the 
Priced Lists post free on application. dye, leaving it perfectly clean and soft 
as before the application. In cases at 
oy ye | 58. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s. Sample case 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION. — The | 2%-64-_ By post 40stamps. 00“ OUBGNA 
admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly UKICOMUS FLUID, for GOLDEN 
requested to observe that each bottle bears the well-known harmless as pure water, has the a= 
label, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected | astonishing power of quickly imparting a ; 
Sy pegnen injunction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858,| rich golden flaxen shade to hair of any 
and without it none can be genuine. colour. Its patronage has caused many 
imitations.—5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s, 


















E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6, Edwards Street, Portman | 


Square, London, as sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey’s INU | 
Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that UNWIN & ALBERT, \) 
their labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive _ 24, PICCADILLY, ye : 


pu rs. | 4 
Sold by allrespectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. PERFUMERS to the ROYAL FAMILY. 4 = 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. ) 








CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, NEW YEAR’S GIFTS 


For all who court the Gay and Festive Scene. 
= - 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 
STEEL PENS. 


Bold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


























“TI have seen the almost Magical Effects pro- 
duced by Dr. Locock’s Wafers on coughs, colds, 





hoarseness, ana cimoutty C4 breathing, They ANN 
are indeeda onder: edicine. ® 
The above is from Mr. ARMS1RONG, Chemist, Church : ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, 
Street, Preston. A delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the 


_____. | Hair, and as an invigorator and beautifier beyond all pre- 
Fi | | cedent. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle. 
= | 


=f) ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 

































iE VOY VINA (aieiey: = For imparting a radiant bloom to the complexion, and a 
= U2 : KONIG WAFERS , | softness and delicacy to the Skin, and for eradicating all 
—— oe ~\~ +7 ne, | cutaneous defects. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle 
ive instant relief to ome 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, AND ALL DIS-| ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice. 
ORDERS OF THE BREATH AND LUNGS. For giving a Pearl-like whiteness to the Teeth, fragrance to 
To SINGERS AND PouBiic SPEAKERS Dr. Locock’s| the Breath, and for strengthening the Gums. Price 2s. 9d. 
WAFERS are invaluable for clearing and strengtheniug the | per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
voice, and have a pleasant taste. *.* ASK FOR “ROWLANDS’ ARTICLES.” 


Price 1s. 14¢., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d, per box. Sold by all 


Chemists. 
a = KAYE’S 
WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Ensured by using WORSDELL’S Pl LLS. 
JEWSBURY AND BROWN’S | FREE LIVING is unfortunately a prevalent habit in our 


| country, producing indigestion, aud many other disorders, 


| KAYE’s WORSDELL’s PILLs both prevent and cure, and are 

confidently recommended in all such cases. They require 

2 no confinement from the ordinary business of life, produce 

Established forty years as the most agreeable and effectual | a tone in the stomach, increase the appetite, remove flatu- 
preservative for the Teeth and Gums. | lence, restoring the stomach to a healthy and vigorous 


Sold universally in pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. ¢d. condition, and especially relieving Gout. 
None genuine unless signed | Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 


JEWSBURY and BROWN, Manchester. | cines at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. Wholesale Depot, 22, 


Bread Street, Loudon. 


KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY---DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865, 
‘THIS celebrated Old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dusiiw Prizz Mzpat. 


It is Pure, Mild, Mellow, Delicious, and very Wholesome. 
Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the Retail Houses in London; by the Agents in the principal towns in 
England; or Wholesale at 


8, GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 
Observe the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork branded “ Kinanan’s LL Wuisky.” 


PARIAN, CHINA, GLASS, &c. 


JACKSON’S CEMENT 


Surpasses in neatness, in strength, in cheapness, and retains its virtues in 
all climates. It has stood the test of time, and in all quarters of the world. 
Sold by Chemists, Fancy Stationers, Bazaars, &c. 


A sample Bottle per post, free for 14 Stamps, from the Proprietor, 


JACKSON, Strangeways, MANCHESTER. 


LESSEYS MARKING INK, 
FOR WRITING ON LINEN, SILK, COTTON, &. 


Is distinguished from all imitations by the intense blackness of its colour, which is increased by exposure to light. 
“ London, 24, Bloomsbury Square, July 21st, 1848. 
“I hereby certify that the Marking Ink prepared by Mr. John Lessey, for writing on Linen, &c., without preparation, 
bears boiling with soda and soap, and does not corrode the fibre of the cloth 
(Signed) “ ANDREW URE, M_D., F.R.S., Analytical Chemist.” 
Sold at Sixpence and a Shilling, by Chemists and Stationers throughout Great Britain and the Colonies. 
A Sample Bottle per post free for 14 stamps from the Laboratory. JACKSON, Strangeways, MANCHESTER 














PRICE 60& Is-} 


id vachoony : 


This Device is printed on 


the Wrapper of every Bottle 
of the Genuine Article. 









































6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Highest Prizes Awarded, Silver Medals, 1865, 1867, and 1868. 


THE ALBERTA, 


NEW FAMILY LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 


== The Best and Cheapest Machine in the Market. Surpasses any yet offered to the Public. 
2 Price, f from Six Guineas. 











THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


These Celebrated Machines are unrivalled for Strength and Beauty of Stitch. 
Price Six Guineas. 


THE PRINCESS NEW HAND LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 


Price Four Guineas. Lists Free. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 


WHIGHT & MANN, 
143, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


THE CONVERTIBLE OTTOMAM, 


FORMING TWO SETTEES AND TWO EASY CHAIRS, FOR CENTRE OF ROOM. 








FILMER and SON respectfully call attention to this elegant and commodious article, which with their LARGE 
STOCK OF SUPERIOR FURNITURE, EASY CHAIRS, and SOFAS, may be seen at their Old-Established 
Manufactory and Show Rooms, 


31 & 32, BERNRES ST., OXFORD STREET; FACTORY, 34 & 35, CHARLES ST., LONDON, W 
An Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with 1,000 Woodcuts, post-free. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


Purify the blood, rectify the digestion, stimulate the liver 
and kidneys, and comfortably regulate the bowels. When 
coughs, colds, fever, influenza, rheumatism, and other 
ailments abound, these Pills should be taken occasionally by 
every one, to keep the blood and system free from the seeds 
of such ‘epidemics as sometimes ruthlessly rage, when 
precautionary means are not taken. 


GLASS SHADES, WINBERROW’S DANDELION, CAMO- 











FERN CASES AND AQUARIUMS. MILE and RHUBARB PILLS, an effectual cure of 
Flower Vases. Hy. acinth Glasses. Indigestion, all stomach complaints, and liver affections. 


In cases of constipation these pills never fail in producing 
CLAUDET HOUGHTON AND SON a healthy and permanent action of the bowels; so that in a 
4 j j short time aperients a not be required, and, ae quite 
89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON as innocent as castor oil, they may be given to children. 
,] Lists of Pricescent free. on Application. ° 2, EDWARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON. 


rie PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. VS ‘ 
~ SOLE SILVER MEDAL D’HONNEUR. i Pes : 


nF ;) Jurors’ Report—“ Perfection of Preparation.” &c. | Cane : a 
TRY IT ONCE, and you will never use any other Corn Flour. XC 


“MAIZENA, | 


Makes in a short time, and at trifling cost, delicious Puddings, 
Blancmange, Cakes, etc. Sold everywhere. 


a SS 
: ab iz 2, } 
our LONDON EXHIBITION, 1862. ey 
. y) ONLY PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. Sy 

Wir Jurors’ Repont—“ Exceedingly excellent Food.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


GREATER BRITAIN: a Record of Travel| TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. A New 
in English-Speaking Countries during 1866-67. Byj| Edition with nearly 60 Illustrations by ARTHUR HvuGues 
CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE. 2 vols., 8vo, with and SyDNEY PrRiok Hau. Small 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
reocgeaalegnantiay iti RIDICULA REDIVIVA. Being Old N 

: . ae JIVA. Being ursery 

CAST UP BY THE SEA; or, the ADVEN™|” Rhymes. tlustrated in Colours by J.B. Roezrs. I 
TURES OF NED GREY. By Sir 8. W. BAKER-| gtoowith illomimet eo ours by _ 
Dedicaced to all Boys from eight years old to eighty- | GLOBE EDITION OF GOLDSMITH’S MIS- 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. ck ‘L LANE ac us x ORES. avs Ith Biographical Essay by 
; sates ao LOFESS ASS be 8 

THE FIVE DAYS ENTERTAINMENTS AT) REALMAH. By. the Author’ of Friends in 
Ww rt gar a. 4 a, a Council.” 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

PAL A ristmas Boo yr Children eauti- ~ — 4 
fully illustrated by ARTHUR Hugues. Smali 4to, gilt | OLD SIR DOU GLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. NOR- 
top, 9s. TON. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


Uniformly printed in 18mo, with Vignette Titles by Sir| THE FAIRY BOOK: Curassic Farry Srorres. 


Noe, Paton. T. Wootner, W. Ho~man Hunt, J. E. | po 
Mittals, &c. Bound in extra cloth, 40. 6d.; mereceo siaia, Steed, and rendered anew by the Author of “John 





7s. 6d.; morocco extra, 10s. 6d. each Volume. THE EST BOOK. The Cl t Anecdotes and 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By an Op 1e Choicest Aneedo 
Boy. Witha Vignette by ArTHUR HUGHES me hy mwe and arranged by MARK LEMON, 


Ce eee PR GUSTAVE ASSO trek Heres; | THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS FROM THIS 
Harrow School. With Portrait of Béranger, engraved by vont THAT WHICH 18 TO COME. By JOHN 
JEENS. on . 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL! BACON’S ESSAYS AND COLOURS OF GOOD 
COUNTRIES AND ALL TIMES. Gathered and nar- AND EVIL. With Notes and Glossarial Index by 


rated by the Author of “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY. Selected | HE ADVENTURESOF ROBINSONCRUSOE. 
and arranged by C. F. ALEXANDER Edited, from the Original Editions, by J. W. CLARK, 


THE BALLAD BOOK. A Selection of the M.A., Fellow of Trinity a 


Choicest British Ballads. Edited by W. ALL weses. > . 
SONGS ae LYRICAL POEMS 4 = ENGLISH aud D. = V AUGHAN, M.A 
YGU 4 B t 
FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE Ne vr THE SONG BOOK. Words and Tunes. From 
THE BOOK OF PRAISE FROM THE BE the best Poets and Musicians. Selected and arranged by 
ENGLISH HYMN WRITERS. Selected and arranged | JOHN HULLAH, Professor of Vocal Music in Ki 
by SIR ROUNDELL PALMER College, London. . 
THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND FROM THE| THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 
BEST POETS. Selected and arranged by COVENTRY BURNS. Edited, with Biographical Memoir, by ALEX. 
PATMORE. | ANDER SMITH. 2 vols. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LONDON. 


PURE CLARETS. 
E. LAZENBY AND SON, 


6, EDWARDS STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Beg to direct attention to the following pure unloaded Wines of their own special importation. 
LIGHT ‘BORDEAUX... An excellent Dinner Wine....... idistihccpaisasinimanis ws. 248, per doz. 
FINE DITTO), ..............000: 4 Dessert Wine, with Bouquet......... pesiecremimenmenenenie 36s. “ « 


In cases of 8 dozens. Bottles and cases included. 
A detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application. 











CLARETG. ............ A good Vin Ordinaire, to choice Old Vintage Wines of First Growths 18s. to 108s. 
CHAMPAGNEG....A Light, Dry, Sparkling Wine, to choice Wines of First Brands ........, 36s.to 84s. 
HOCKG...................A Light Rhine Wine, to choice Growths .............csccccesceees pocteccceeooooce 26s. to’ 84s. 
SAUTERNES. ......A Light Wine Bordeaux, to choice Liqueur Wines . - . 24s. to 120s. 
SHERRIES. .........A sound Dinner Wine, to Fiue Old Amontillado and ‘Bast India ‘aise 24s. to “ 84s. 
PORTS. ..................Light Old and Crusted Wines, to very Old Crusted and Vintage Wines 38s. to ‘120s. 
DOGMA Go. ceccccccossess Fine Pure Pale Cognac, to very old Liqueur Brandy .......... deiincetetnitin’ 54s. to” 90s. 


The Wines may be tasted and Orders are received at the 
CELLARS AND OFFICES-6, EDWARDS STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


Se”—- THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





















































ADVERTISEMENTS. 








‘WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Sends a Catalogue Gratis and Post-paid. 


It contains upwards of 7 


SroveEs, 
FENDERS, 


STertinc SILVER AND 
ELEectro PLATE, 

Nicket Sitver AND Brt- 
TANNIA METAL Goops, 

Disu Covers, 

Hor-WaATER DisueEs, 


KircuEeN RANGEs, 
LAMPs. 
GASELIERS, 


MARBLE CHIMNEYPIECES 


00 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


Tea Trays, Urns, anp | Turnery, 

KETTLEs, Iron AND Brass Bep- 
CLocks, STEADS, 
TABLE CuTLerRy, BEDDING, 
Bartus, Brep-Room AND CABINET 
Tomer WARE, Furnirurg, &e. 


With Lists of Prices and Pians of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROODISE, 
At 39, Oxford Street, W.; 1, la, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s 
Place; and 1, Newman Yard, London, W. 








C UTLERY, warranted. — The 


ness of the sales. 





) Table | Dessert 
| Knives Knives 
per dozen. | per dozen. 


Carvers 


IVORY HANDLES. per pair. 


most 


varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the 
World, all warranted, is on saleat WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 





s. d. 
| 18... 


83-inch ivory handles 
18 .. 


$}-inch fine ivory balance handles| 
4-inch ivory balance handles 
4-inch fine ivory handles 

inch finest African ivory handles} 
Ditto, with silver ferules } 
Ditto, carved handles, silver fe-| 


d. 
9 
9 

34... . 

42 «. 


rules 
Nickel electro-silver handles 
Silver handles of any pattern 





BONE & HORN HANDLES. 
Knives and Forks per dozen. 
White bone handles..........00.00« 
Ditto, balance handles 
Black horn, rimmed shoulders ...| 
Ditto very strong rivetted handles 


The largest stock in existence of PLATED DESSERT 
KNIVES and FORKS, and of the New Plated Fish-Eating 
Knives and Forks, and Carvers. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, 


BRONZES, AND LAMPS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON | 


invites inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in Two 
large Show Rooms. 


8. Burton imports them direct. 
Clocks, from 
Candelabra, from 
Bronzes, from 
Lamps, Moderateur, from 
Pure Colza Oil 


7s. 6d. to £45. 
..138. 6d. to £16 10s. per pair 
...188. to £16 16s. 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS 


and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are 


requested before finally deciding to visit WILLIAM 8S. | 


MS. They contain such an assort- 
ment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY- 
PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
£3 8s. to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders with standards, 
7s. to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, 
with rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £25 ; chimney- 
pieces from £1 8s. to £100; fire-irons from 3s. 3d. the set to 
£4 4s. The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


BURTON’S SHOW ROO 


s. Each article is of guaranteed quality, | 
and some are objects of pure Vertu. the productions of | 
the first manufacturers of Paris, from whom William 


| ao ad Ty 
EDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND 
FURNITURE.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S Stock 
on Show of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS and 
CHILDREN’S COTS, stands unrivalled, either for extent 
or moderateness of prices. He also supplies Bedding 
manufactured on the premises, and Bed Hangings of 
guaranteed quality. 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and 
| patent sacking, from 12s.each. Ornamental Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads in great variety, from £1 48. to £25. 
Complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in mahogany, 
fancy woods, polished and japanued deal, always on show. 
| These are made by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, at his manu- 
factory, 84, Newman Street, and every article is guaranteed. 
| China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 4s. the set of five 
| pieces. 


~ _ 
‘TRHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than thirt years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when 

| plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is 
| beyond all comparison the very best article next to sterling 
| silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
| mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 
| real silver. 
| Asmall useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
; and durability, as follows :— 

| Fiddle or | | 

| Old Silver! Bead Thread 

Pattern. | Pattern. | Pattern. 





King’s or 

Shell and 
Thread 
Pattern. 
d. 





£8. dais. d£ 8 Aik 8. 

| 12 Table Forks  .....0.2008.| 1 10 | eof B BD ve 

12 Table Spoons ...... }110 .| S $8 

| 12 Dessert Forks............ }1 110@.. 
110.. 


12 Dessert Spoons .........| 1 
me pe: 


Collen 
— ON 
e 


s epee 
e. % 
te 


~ 


BOSS MWHORROw pore 
° . . 


12 Tea Spoons . 
6 Egg Spoous, gilt bowls 

2 Sauce Ladies ............ 

1 Gravy Spoon en 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls! .. 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt.bwl! .. 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs...| .. 
| 1 Pair of Fish Carvers..| . 
1 Butter Knife . 
1 Soup BO ncce le “a 
1 Sugar Sifter........00000| os 6 


Total......|9 1 61116 O12 8 6113 2 6 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
| &c., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern. 


| £1 2 0 per doz. 
Dessert 016 0 -s 
| Tea Spoons 010 0 - 
Tea and Coffee sets, dish covers, and corner dishes, cruet 
and liqueur frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. 
All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 


EA-URNS, of LONDON MAKE 

ONLY.—The Largest Assortment of London-made 

TEA-URNS in the world (including all the recent novelties, 

| many of which are registered) ison SALE at WILLIAM S. 
| BURTON’S, from 30s. to £6. 
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Table Spoons and Forks 
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OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS, LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. 


Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons,from . . . . . . £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from. . . . . . £2 Os. 
ALL ARTICLES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 

MESS EXPORT, AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
LONDON-—Show-Rooms, 45, Oxford Streét, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad Street. 

ESTABLISHED 1807. 


DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY CHANDELIERS, 


IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, and Glass; Statuettes, in Parian; Vases, and other 
Ornaments; ina SHOW-ROOM erected expressly for these articles. 


OSLER, 45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 











mey MOLLER'S.~. 
>) pe eS 
ce “COD qivER O1L 


MOLLER’S COD-LIVER OIL 


The ONLY SILVER MEDAL, First Prize, Paris Exhibition 1867, 
RY Out of 27 Competitors, making 5 Medals awarded. 
+] 

MOLLER’S COD-LIVER OIL, PUREST NORWEGIAN, 
The best and purest made from the fresh and not from putrid livers, as the darker Oils. Invaluable in 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Scrofula, and General Debility. 

See Dr. Abbotts Smith, Dr. Hassall, Dr. Cregeen, Dr. W. Boeck, Dr. de Besche, Lancet, Medical Times, §c. 

Sold in capsuled bottles, half-pints at 2s. 3d., pints 4s. each, by all Chemists. See Mdller’s name on label. 

*.* Circulars and Testimonials of Peter MOLLER, 22, Mincing Lane, London, E. C., Contractor 
to the North London Consumption Hospital. 


THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors, TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 





HE COCOA (or Cacao) of Maravitta is the true Turoproma of Linnaus. Cocoa is 
indigenous to South America, of which Maravilla is a favoured portion. TayLor 
3noTHERS having secured the exclusive supply of this unrivalled Cocoa, have, by the skilful 
application of their soluble principle and elaborate machinery produced what is so undeniably 
the perfection of prepared Cocoa, that it has not only secured the preference of homeopathic 
and cocoa-drinkers generally, but many who had hitherto not found any preparation to suit 
them, have, after one trial, adopted the Maravitza Cocoa as their constant beverage for 
breakfast, luncheon, &c. 


A “SUCCESS UNPRECEDENTED.” 
SEE FOLLOWING EXTRACT FROM “THE GLOBE” OF MAY 14, 1868: 


“Various importers and manufacturers have attempted to attain a reputation for their prepared 
Cocoas, but we doubt whether any thorough success had been achieved until Messrs. Taylor Brothers 
discovered the extraordinary qualities of ‘Maravilla’ Cocoa. Adapting their perfect system of pre- 
paration to this finest of all species ot the Theobroma, they have produced an article which supersedes 
every other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of the 
purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For invalids we could 
not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 


Sold in Packets only, by all Grocers, } lb., 4 1b., & 11b.. 


























